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The New State of Oklahoma. 


At about the end of the year 1906, 
Oklahoma Territory and Indian Terri- 
tory as legal entities will cease to ex- 
ist. Congress has provided that the 
election for delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention must be held in six 
months after the president signs the 
Statehood bill, which he has already 
done. ; 

The assets of the two territories 
from which a state is to be formed in 
due course of time consist of an area 


. of 70,230 square miles, a population of 
1,350,000, of whom 99,925 are Indians 


and 61,000 are negroes; taxable prop- 
erty to the value of $800,000,000 ; 5,600 
miles of railway, an annual cotton crop 
of 500,000 bales, an annual wheat crop 
of 40,000,000 bushels, an annual corn 
crop of 72,000,000 bushels, domestic 
animals valued at $98,000,000; 208 Na- 
tional banks, 399 state or private 
banks; deposits in National banks $26,- 
000,000, in private and state banks 
$12,000,000 ; a common school fund es- 
timated at $30,000,000; 6 cities with 
more than 15,000 population, and 12 
cities with more than 5,000 population. 

The new state has a larger popula- 
tion than any state in the union ever 
had at the time of its admission, a 


larger population than Colorado, Utah, 


Wyoming and New Mexico combined. 
An area a little larger than that of the 
state of Missouri, an annual railway 
construction greater than that of any 
state in the Union without exception, 
a cotton production greater than that 
of Tennessee and Virginia combined 
and with a value in 1905 of $22,000,000. 
The third largest production of oil 
in the United States, with two excep- 
tions more coal than any state west of 
the Mississippi. “The two largest cities 
in the state are Oklahoma City, popu- 
lation 37,000, and Muskogee, popula- 
tion 22,000. Under the provisions of 
the statehood bill the constitutional 
convention meets at Guthrie the sec- 
ond Tuesday after the election and 
Guthrie becomes the state capital until 
1913 when it may be changed. Twenty 


days after being notified of the adop- 
tion of the constitution the president 
shall issue a proclamation, which shall 
be the formal announcement of the 
admission of the new state of Okla- 
homa into the Union. The new state 
is given two senators and five mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
In this new state there are vast min- 
eral deposits which have'barely been 
touched, but are already yielding great 
wealth. The coal and oil lands are 
the only mineral resources where de- 
velopment has been attempted. Lead, 
zinc, marble, fine building stones, vast 
stores of good timber, vast quantities 
of gypsum, iron and manganese ore, 
etc., are known to exist, but up to the 
present time nothing in the way of de- 
velopment, except that of opening up 
marble quarries, has been attempted. 
The principal development has been in 
agricultural lines and in old Oklahoma 
several million acres of land have been 
put in cultivation. Seventy-one per 
cent of the people of old Oklahoma 
are engaged in farming and every crop 
common to the latitude is grown there. 
All the land is new, the oldest only 17 
years in cultivation, and the reader 
need not be told what new land will do 
in a favorable season. The cotton 
fields yielded 300,000 bales. The corn 
and oats, both enormous crops, were 
fed to the live stock. The potato is 
grown extensively, yields two crops 
and is a money maker. Poultry in 
1905 yielded a revenue of $2,500,000. 
Owing to the regulations governing 
the sale of lands very few people ob- 
tained more than 160 acres, which re- 
sulted in a comparatively dense popula- 
tion with a very great acreage in ac- 
tual cultivation. Sixty bushels of corn 
to the acre are ordinarily grown, and 
the potato crop for 1904 amounted to 
three and one half million bushels. 
Old Oklahoma contains in ali 23,- 
500,000 acres, nearly all of which has 
been settled upon and most of which 
is now in cultivation. The title to all 
the Indian lands in old Oklahoma was 
perfected and their sale to white set- 
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tlers took place under government su- 
pervision. e 

The Indian Territory under the gov- 
ernment of the five civilized tribes, the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws and Seminoles has never been 
opened to settlement. The lands were 
allotted directly to the Indian individ- 
uals, who under certain rules and reg- 
ulations may dispose of part of their 
holdings. The title to city and town 
property in all parts of the Indian 
Territory has been perfected, and all 
the towns are now growing rapidly. 

The productive capacity of the In- 
dian Territory, with only a small part 
of its area in cultivation, is shown in 
the following crop report for 1905. 
Production of wheat and oats, 10,000,- 
000 bushels; of corn. over 60,000,000 
bushels; of vegetables, etc., 4,000,00° 
bushels; of cotton, 296,240 bales, and 
of hay, 175,000 tons. .The live stock 
industry is large and comprises all va- 
rieties of live stock.. The area of the 
Indian Territory is 31,400 square miles, 
of which more than 75 per cent is till- 
able. Much of the land is fertile prairie, 
all of it is well watered. All the river 
bottom lands are heavily timbered and 
in the eastern half is much fine mer- 
chantable timber. In climate, rainfall, 
etc., it resembles Western Missouri and 
Arkansas. Spring opens in February 
and runs into May, when summer be- 
gins. The winters are short and mild, 
the coldest weather occurring usually 
in January. It is one of the most sa- 
lubrious sections in the United States. 
In 1900 the population was 392,060 and 
since then it has been rapidly growing. 
Nearly all the mineral deposits of the 
new state are in this part of it, now 
known as the Indian Territory. The 
coal production for 1905 amounted to 
2,970,961 tons, valued at $5,398,589, 
and the production of coke amounted 
to 41,192 tons. Fourteen new mines 
were opened during the year, making 
109 mines in operation. The total pop- 
ulation of the Indian Territory July 1, 
1905, was 700,000, of which 86,152 were 
Indians distributed as follows: Semi- 
noles, 2,750; Choctaws, 22,331; Chick- 
asaws, 10,164; Creeks, 15,513; Chero- 
kees, 35,394. 

‘As stated above, in.old Oklahoma 
all the Indian lands have passed into 


private (white) ownership, except such 
tracts as have been allotted to individ- 
ual Indians. In the Indian Territory 
all the lands have simply been subdi- 
vided and allotted to individuals, the 
Indian tribes having never parted with 
their titles. Purchases of lands must 
be made from the Indian owner in ac- 
cordance with the regulations printed 
below and others since adopted. 


Land Restrictions. . 


Under the Act of April 21, 1904, all 
citizens of the .Five Civilized, Tribes 
who are not of Indian blood and not 
minors can alienate their allotments 
except homesteads without restric- 
tions, and citizens of all nations by 
blood can make application to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for the removal 
of the restrictions upon the alienation 
of their allotment except homesteads. 
Che provisions of the treaties with the 
Five nations on the question of selling 
allotted land are as follows: 


Creek Nation. 


Under supplemental agreement rati- 
fied by Act of Congress June 30, 1902, 
an allotment may be alienated without 
restrictions at the expiration of five 
years, or July 1, 1907, except the home- 
stead, which is inalienable for twenty- 
one years. Creek citizens by blood 
may sell their allotment except the 
homestead by listing the same with the 
U. S. Indian agent (and advertising it 
in the Muskogee Weekly Phoenix for 
sixty days), provided the sale is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Cherokee Nation. 


The agreement with this nation rati- 
fied by the Act of July 1, 1902, pro- 
vides that allotted land may be alien- 
ated five years from the date of the rat- 
ification of said act, the homestead be- 
ing inalienable for twenty-one years. 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 


The supplemental agreement with 
the ‘Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
provides that allotted lands with the 
exception of the homestead, which is 
inalienable for twenty-one years, may 
be alienated, one-fourth in one year, 
one-fourth in three years and the bal- 
ance in five years after date of patent. 
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Seminole Nation. 


The agreement with the Seminole 
nation provides that all allotted lands 
except homesteads, may be alienated 
_after issuance of patent and that no 
patent shall be issued until March 4, 
1906. 

Leasing Land. 


In regard to leasing allotted land the 
agreements with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations provide that citi- 
zens can lease their lands for agricul- 
tural purposes for a term not exceed- 
ing five years, with the approval of 
the Department. All leases with min- 
ors must be made by legally appointed 
guardians. 

In the Creek and Cherokee nations 
citizens may rent allotments for graz- 
ing purposes for a term of one year 


only, and for agricultural purposes for 
not more than five years without De- 
partmental approval, but longer term 
agricultural or grazing leases and all 
mineral leases have to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw nation leases 
may be made for five years for any 
purpose, but there is no provision for a 
lease for a longer period. In the Semi- 
nole nation leases may be made for a 
period not exceeding six years with the 
approval of the secretary. 


Timber. 


Adult Indians in each of the five 
tribes can dispose of any timber on 
their allotments after receiving certifi- 
cates of allotment, provided, all leases 
with minors must be made with legal- 
ly appointed guardians. 


The Treasure Hunt at Gran Quivera. 


F. E. ROESLER. 


Gran Quivera, in New Mexico, with 
its acres of fallen ruins, its gray old 
church, with partly fallen roof and 
richly carved vigas (joists of cedar), 
its long lines of irrigating ditches 
_ marked by rows of cotton woods, some 
still green, once the mining emporium, 
the market place, the religious center 
and the slave mart of a conquéring 
race, was in 1680 the favorite place of 
abode of the Spanish conquistador. 
Here he swaggered through the streets 
and revelled in the good things of the 
earth, which he squeezed out of the 
hapless native. Here was a swarm of 
black robed Franciscan friars who in- 
stilled the teachings of the gentle Naz- 
arene upon the unwilling native by 
’ means of the bullshide lash, the thumb- 
screw, an occasional hanging and burn- 
ing and such other means as the Spain- 
ards commonly used in order to pro- 
mote Christianity. Here was also the 
patient and hopeless native to whom 
the clanging of the church bell meant 
endless punishment in the hereafter and 
physical destruction in the present. In 
the distant Chiricahua mountains hun- 
dreds were laboring under the lash in 
the mines and at Gran Quivera several 
thousand others labored for the benefit 


of the task master. Year after year 
passed, bringing sorrow to the native, 
forsaken by his gods; joy and wealth 
to the black robed zealots, who robbed 
him of body and soul and riotious revel- 
ry to the fanatical freebooters who 
maintained the dignity of the church 
for gain and plunder. 

Seventy-five years before, a horde 
of Spanish cut throats, robbers and 
zealots, had marched from Culiacan in 
Mexico in search of plunder. They 
conquered the city after a hard fight 
with the natives, who having no armor 
could not properly resist. Those that 
were not murdered outright were re- 
duced to practical slavery, unless one 
regard the infliction of a new religion 
as ample payment for seventy-five 
years at labor not otherwise paid for. 

In the famous turquoise mines at 
Los Cerrillos, near Las Vegas, a wall 
of rock had fallen and slain a hundred 
or more Pueblo Indians. The Span- 
iards raided another Pueblo to impress 
new laborers for this mine, when open 
revolt was determined upon. 

For over three-fourths of a century 
the native had borne his burden, had 
lived, groaned and died under the iron 
rule of his Spanish taskmasters, when 
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there appeared in Gran Quivera a 
strange Indian. He came and went in 
the night and carried with him a knot- 
ted cord. The stranger had come from 
afar, and during his journeyings the 
knots on his cord had been decreased 
in number from twenty to four. At 
midnight he cut off the fourth knot 
and delivering his message, was about 
to depart when a second stranger hur- 
riedly appeared and cut off the other 
three. The struggle for freedom was 
to begin at the end of three days in all 
the Pueblos of New Mexico. Some 
traitor, lured into the confessional, had 
betrayed his fellow men and the second 
messenger was sent forth to hasten the 
time set for the revolt. Bows, arrows 
and spears had been hidden in safe 
places by the messengers, and in all 
the land of the Pueblos there was not 
a woman who had been apprised of 
the intended revolt. Women go to the 
_ priest for confession and the Pueblos 
knew the ways of women, but the man 
who betrayed his fellows died a hor- 
rible death. Not a sleeping Spaniard 
in Gran Quivera dreamt of the comings 
and goings, the tightening of bow- 
strings, the hamstringing of horses, the 
sharpening of arrow and spear heads. 
and preparations for offense and de- 
fense that took place between the mid- 
night and dawn of that night. 

Before the break of day the walls of 
Gran Quivera resounded with the war 
cty of the Quivera and the cry of Sant 
Jago, and bloody work was done that 
day in the town. In the mines, in the 
mountains, in every pueblo in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Western Texas a 
similar slaughter took place. The sur- 
prised Spaniards were cut down when- 
ever found. From the mountain can- 
yons issued the Apaches and Utes, and 
from the plains came the Comanches, 
all three ancient enemies of the Pueblo 
tribes, for once united in a common 
cause to raid the fleeing Spanish cara- 
vans and attack the isolated mines and 
ranches. The several thousand Span- 
iards who had grown opulent on the 
forced labor of the natives were slain 
without mercy. Soldier, priest, friar, 
merchant, man, woman and_ child 
went down under the vengeful blows 
of those who had suffered the bet- 
ter part of a century and had given 
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up life, hope and eternity at the bidding 
of the taskmaster. Even in this day 
the story of the sorrows of their ances- 
tors is told in the few remaining pueb- 
los in the land, and their story of suf- 


fering is more harrowing than that of 


the Jews under Pharoah or under the 
Kings of Babylon. The few hundreds 
of bedraggled, starved and footsore 
Spaniards who found their way back 
to Mexico also had a story to tell of 
retribution and a merciless vengeance. 
The Pueblo revolt of 1680 was the end 
of Spanish mining in Arizona and New 
Mexico. All the old workings were’ 
filled up by the Pueblos and as far as 
possible every trace of Spanish mining 
was obliterated. A hundred years pass- 
ed before Spanish power was again es- 
tablished in New Mexico, but there 
was no mining after the revolt of 1680. 

During the contest in Gran Quivera 
the Spaniards hastily gathered their ill- 
gotten treasures and buried them. The 
few that escaped the general massacre 
carried the secret of their location with 
them. One of the priests was spared 
and found his way to the Pueblo of 
Isleta of the North, but that is another 
story. Some twenty years after the 
revolt an earthquake leveled the walls 
of Gran Quivera, leaving only a pile 
of ruins to mark its site. 

The story of its hidden treasures is 
well known all over New Mexico. 
Those that buried them hoped to re- 
cover them, but none ever returned 
after their departure. Mexicans, Span- 
iards, Americans and Indians have 
repeatedly made efforts to recover 
these treasures, but none are known to 
have been successful. 

In 1894 there appeared in Tularosa, 
New Mexico, a swarthy stranger, ac- 
companied by some thirty or forty oth- 
ers, who according to local descrip- 
tions, resembled a band of gypsies 
more than any other class of people. 
They made dilligent inquiry in regard 
to the location of Gran Quivera and 
seemed surprised when they learned 
that it was in ruins. The leader, who 
claimed to come from Brazil, and 
seemed to be well supplied with funds, — 
had with him plans and charts pertain- 
ing to Gran Quivera. He claimed to 
be a direct descendant of one of the 
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Spanish inhabitants who escaped the 
massacre of 1680. 

The party went northward from Tu- 
larosa to Chilili and made this point 
the basis of their operations. They 
continued their re-searches about Gran 
Quivera for some months, but finally 
went back empty handed. While thus 
engaged, the swarthy stranger found 
ample time and opportunity to fall in 
love with the daughter of a merchant 
at Chilili, who took but little stock in 
Spaniards and much less in the hidden 
treasure. When he tried to abduct 
the girl, who would not elope 


with him, the irate parent ran him 
down with an escort of cowboys and 
had him promptly jailed. The arrest 
of the stranger made necessary an ex- 
amination of his papers, which ap- 
peared to be bona fide. He was event- 
ually released and disappeared. 

When the grass gets green in July 
and August each year some Mexican 
shepherd will drive his flock over the 
ruins of Gran Quivera, will call on the 
saints to help him and proceed to dig, 
a hole with the usual amount of suc- 
cess. 


The Growth of Joplin, Mo. 


The man who has been in touch with 
the growth of the West during the last 
quarter of a century has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe many things, and 
among these the growth of the towns. 
First a railroad track through an un- 
populated country with a vacant town- 
site at intervals of ten miles. Next an 
auction sale of town lots, bringing an 
average price of fifty to one hundred 
dollars per lot. The purchaser of the 
lot feels doubtful about the wisdom of 


his purchase, the only resource of the’ 


town in sight being a dozen farms and 
many square miles of unoccupied land. 
He communes with himself and erects 
a two hundred dollar building, puts in 
a five hundred dollar stock and awaits 
further developments. After a few 
months his neighbors, after numerous 
cogitations, come and do likewise, and 


before long there is a straggling main 


street and a few side streets with non- 
descript dwellings. Usually the mer- 
cantile stocks are of poor quality and 
the hotel is ordinarily in point of excel- 
lency ten degrees below the dog Lhe 
local trade is not extensive, and for a 
time the new town is far ahead of the 
surrounding country. The merchant 
from the big city, whom necessity com- 
pelled to make a new start in a new 
town, has in the meantime made sever- 
al observations. In Chicago he had in- 
vested in his business $10,000. His 
rental for the store cost him $1,000 and 
for his dwelling $300 per year. He 


had to maintain two delivery wagons, 
four clerks and a solicitor, keep electric 
lights, two telephone systems and pay 
taxes on a valuation of $10,000. At the 
end of the year he has turned his stock 
once or twice, has met the sharpest 
competition and got a bare living out 
of his investments if everything goes 
well,” 

In the new town he did not do one- 
tenth of the business he did in Chica- 
go. He lived in the back part of his 
store building, which cost him, includ- 
ing the lot, $300. He has no delivery 
wagons, no solicitors, no telephone, no 
electric light and only one clerk. He 
turned his stock six times, pays taxes 
on $1,000 valuation. Has lived a year, 
carries a stock of the same value and 
has $1,000 clear in bank. 

The first year in town there were 
no waterworks, no sewerage, no graded 
streets. Wooden sidewalks will keep 
the people out of the mud. In the third 
or fourth year the country has caught 
up with the town. The location has 
proven to be fairly good and its trade 
is now permanent. People begin to 
trade in town lots, there is talk about 
grading the streets and the need of a 
water supply and grumbling about in- 
surance rates. Nearly all the mer- 
chants live in dwellings of their own, 
and there is a weekly newspaper, tele- 
phone, a better hotel and a cotton gin 
or a gristmill. About this time the 
usual fire cleans out the business part. 
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The original builders are now dealing 
with known quantities, know approxi- 
mately what the annual business is and 
have confidence in the future of their 
town. Substantial brick buildings now 
take place of the frame buildings. If 
there are resources that can be devel- 
oped industrially the future of the town 
is assured. The weekly paper becomes 
a daily, the little state bank soon has a 
competitor in the First National. There 
is an Assembly Hall or an Opera 
House and a city or town council. Some 
of the spare cash of the community has 
gone into graded streets, water works, 
a fire department and a $10,000 school 
building. A count of noses shows from 
4,000 to 5,000 people. Some of the re- 
tail merchants have become wholesalers 
or jobbers. The Commercial Club 
comes into existence in due time, and 
about the eighth or ninth year the com- 
munity is frequently called upon to 
raise. a bonus for a new railroad, a 
wagon factory, a hospital or some other 
institution that will benefit the town. 
With eight or ten thousand people 
comes the demand for electric street 
cars and three and four story brick 
buildings. 

Often it is a hard struggle to secure 
this! .or,.that railroad, orto raise a 
bonus for this, that or another pur- 
pose, but somehow or other it is raised. 
Street. cars, waterworks, parks, col- 
leges, libraries and county seats cost 
money, but most of these things come 
in time. Most of the smaller western 
cities and towns go through these ex- 
periences, but now and then one falls 
by the wayside, and many of its citi- 
zens who have made a good fight and 


failed, move to the more prosperous 


towns. 

Joplin, Missouri, like all other west- 
ern towns has had to go through the 
process outlined above. It was located 
in a fertile section of Missouri, but so 
were half a dozen other townsites. 

Early in its history there was a dis- 
covery of enormous deposits of lead 
and zinc, but the other towns were 
equally convenient for their develop- 
ment. It was due largely to the 
energy of the citizens of Joplin in the 
early days, that the mining industry 
was centered at that point. Some of 
the other towns were equally well lo- 


cated, but were not equal to the con- 
ditions that confronted them. The 
ability to cope with the conditions as 
they arose, even at risk of great loss, 
made it possible for Joplin to become 
the financial center of a mining indus- 
try amounting in value to $11,000,000 
to $15,000,000 per year. 

In a recent publication issued bv 
the Commercial ‘Club of Joplin, the fol- 
lowing statement is made concerning 
the industries and institutions of the 
city. The present population (July, 
1906) is 40,000, the increase during the 
past eighteen months being 12,506. 
A Seventy Five Thousand Club has 
been organized and is doing effective 
work in bringing the merits of the city 
before those in search of a new busi- 
ness location. The present area of the 
city is nine square miles. The as- 
sessed values of taxable property is 
$5,450,000 and is said to be less than 
one-third of the saleable value. The 
bonded debt is less than two per cent 
of the assessed valuation. The tax 
rate in the city is $1.30, in the county © 
$2.32. The city has six commercial 
banks, one savings bank, one trust 
company, with deposits amounting to 
$3,634,000. Seventeen school buildings, 
valued at $350,000, 6,343 pupils and 117 
teachers. There are 28 churches, includ- 
ing all denominations. During 1905 new 
church buildings, valued at $151,000 
and a Y. M. C. A. building, valued at 
$50,000, were erected, a public library 
erected at a cost of $60,000 was built 
in 1903. The railways entering Joplin 
are the Kansas City Southern, the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. Interurban lines of electric rail- 
way connect Joplin with Galena, and 
Empire City, Kansas, Oakland, Webb 
City, Carterville, Johnstown, Prosper- 
ity, Duenweg, Lakeside, Carthage, 
Oronogo, Neck City, Purcell and 
Alba. Natural gas is delivered at 
a maximum rate of 25 cents per 
thousand feet and _ electric ‘ power 
may be had at an _ exceptionally 
low rate. Being very close to the coal 
fields of Kansas, the price of this fuel 
is also very low. Wholesale firms in 
Joplin handle groceries, drugs, notions. 
candies, wines and liquors and other 
lines. Three hundred mile of turnpike 
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The New Joplin Hotel. 


roads lead from the fertile fields of 
Jasper county to Joplin. All streets 
in Joplin are either paved or macada- 
mized. During 1905 the district sur- 
rounding Joplin produced $13,302,800 
in lead and zinc ores. There are now 
many factories and foundries in Joplin, 
the latest acquisition being a wagon 
factory with an annual capacity of 5,000 
wagons, in which 200 men will be em- 
ployed. At the present time Joplin has 
three first-class hotels, many family 
hotels and a large number of boarding 
houses. 

The largest single undertaking of 
any kind in Joplin is the construction 
of the new Joplin Hotel, which when 
completed will be one of the largest 
and best equipped hotels in the state 
of Missouri. 


Facts About the New Joplin Hotel. 


Contract price is $350,000, salvage 
from the present structure belonging to 
Dieter & Wenzel, local contractors who 
have demonstrated their ability to suc- 
cessfully compete with the largest con- 
tracting firms in the United States. 

Dimensions of the new building will 
be 108x121%4 feet, nine stories high ex- 
clusive of the basement and to contain 
255 rooms above basement. 
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Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 


General construction of this modern 
fireproof structure will be principally 
of skeleton steel. One thousand tons 
or about 50 carloads of this material 
will be used in construction. In all 
about 500 carloads of building material 
will be required in getting the building 
in shape for the inside finish. The 
quantities of other building materials 
required will be as follows: Cement, 
40 carloads; copper and sheet metal, 2 
carloads; plumbing material, 16 car- 
loads; limestone, 25 carloads; tailings, 
100 carloads; lumber, 15 carloads. 
Most of the lumber is required for 
false work and will not enter into the 
construction of the building. 

The new building will have about 
120 bath rooms, individual heating, 
lighting and power plants, latest im- 
proved ventilating system, complete 
mail chute system, a telephone in every 
room and will be thoroughly modern 
in every respect. Main entrance on 
Main street with additional entrance 
in the southeast corner of the build- 
ing. Building will contain two of the 
latest improved electric passenger ele- 
vators, one freight elevator and one 
hydraulic lift, from the basement to the 
first floor. Inside finish will consist of 
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tile, granitoid and Italian marble. 

Plumbing bill alone will amount to 
$60,000. This contract will be filled by 
John W. Comerford. 

When completed the building will 

be among the finest in the west and 
will have cost Thomas. Connor over 
$500,000. 
_ Work of raizing the present structure 
will be commenced within 30 days by 
Dieter & Wenzel and will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible. When possible, 
day and night shifts will be employed 
in the work. The same policy will be 
pursued in erecting the new Joplin Ho- 
tel. The contractors expect to have 
work of excavating completed within 
90 days, when work on the new struc- 
ture will be immediately commenced. 
The building will be completed in 
April, 1907. 

A singular thing about the new 
structure is that the foundation will 


consist of 54 concrete piers, sunk about 
8 feet below the surface of the base- 
ment floor. The walls commonly 
known as the foundation will be mere 
retaining walls. . 

Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, of St. 
Louis, architects and designers of the 
new Joplin Hotel, are conceded to be 
the foremost of the leaders of their’pro- 
fession in the United States. Their 
field of operation extends from ocean 
to ocean and embraces only the highest 
class of work. They were designers of 
a number of the principal buildings at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair and re- 
ceived credit for the novel design 
brought out in the cascades, with 
which millions of people throughout 
the United States are familiar. Recent- 
ly their plans were adopted for a $2,- 


000,000 cathedral at St. Louis and for - 


one of the tallest skyscrapers of New 
York. 


Evangeline Memorial. 


By ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


St. Martinville, La., Nov. 24——As 
every nation loves to preserve the his- 
tory of its ancients and legends handed 
down, in like manner certain localities 
settled early, and where several genera- 
tions have flourished and passed away, 
accept and cherish old local legends 
‘pertaining to their early settlement and 
beautiful, oft-told reminiscences of the 
dear old fireside story tellers, their old 
friends and grandparents. Thus, here 
in St. Martinville, among the most re- 
fined and exclusive of all the early 
French settlements in Louisiana, is 
cherished as ancient lore one of the 
most beautiful of these legends—the 
same that has immortalized-Longfellow 
—the legend of Evangeline, believed 
and held to be true by the inhabitants 
of this fertile valley on the banks of the 
beautiful Teche, and known far and 
wide as the Attakapas, a name inher- 
ited from an Indian tribe. 

The romance of Evangeline handed 
down from generation to generation is 
the story of an Acadian maiden and 
her lover, who were separated on the 
eve of their union, during troublous 


times which attended England’s per- 
fidious dispersement of the little 
French colony in Acadia. Evangeline, 
so the story runs, was one of the many 
who were finally stranded in Louis- 
iana and left to face the world alone. 
In his poem Longfellow writes of her 
faith in Gabriel, whom she saw but 
once after leaving Acadia, and that was 
on the flatboat which carried the Aca- 
dian refugees to the “Post of the At- 
takapas.” Her constancy and faith in 
him whom she had learned to love at 
the old hearth of her home never fal- 
tered. The treacherous blow was made 
by the English in the separation and 
dispersements of the Acadians to vari- 
ous points along the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, and after many years Evange- 
line arrived at this “Post of the Attak- 
apas” but to see her lover, whom she 
had spent, the best part of her life to 
find, had married another maid. Ga- 
briel, the lover of Evangeline, after 
fruitlessly searching for his betrothed, 
finally contents himself with his lot, 
and married another maiden, but to re- 
pent bitterly when he meets Evange- 
line at the landing. He disappears in 
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the woods and is never seen afterward. 

But Evangeline still remained at the 
post, and the legend of her self-sacri- 
fice and noble life will ever remain 
fresh and green in the memories of the 
inhabitants of this quaint little town, 
as the oak consecrated to her will ever 
remain a monument to the moral cour- 
age, faithfulness and fortitude of a no- 
ble woman. 

This oak, a beautiful tree, spreading 
its majestic branches over an arpent, 
is on the banks of the Teche, where it 
is said Evangeline would sit in the 
evenings in company with little chil- 
dren. Although Longfellow, in his 


poem, relates Evangeline meeting Ga- 
briel in a little town (Philadelphia in 
the northwest) certain it is that the le- 
gend related by those who have lived 
in this poetic spot assures one that 
Evangeline was buried in a tomb which 
can be seen right back of the stone 
Catholic church—and which is kept 
sacred to the inhabitants wh> know it 
and believe it. 

Steps have been taken to make a 
park, fenced in, and ircn benches placed 
around the stately old oak = immortal- 
ize the memory of the sweet maiden 
and thereby assure i#s everlasting 
safety. 


Lockesburg Colony, Sevier Co., Ark. 


A. RAWLINS, LOCKESBURG, ARK, 


Coming eastward from the great 
Staked Plain of Texas, where in the 
last twenty years I made some money 
and lost more, it was my fortune to 


stray into Sevier County, Ark., after 


having visited Western Missouri. V’hat 
a grand state Missouri is. I was aware 
of years ago, but that a much bigger 
wad of money than I had, was neces- 


‘sary to get a foothold, I did not fully 


realize until I arrived there. With 
money enough to pay for an improved 
farm in full and a little more to proper- 
ly stock it, I know of no finer proposi- 
tion than a quarter section in South- 


west Missouri. What I needed, was 
good land and very cheap land. I am 
too old to get much comfort out of 
pioneering and wanted to get into an 
old settled country if I could. The 
proposition was not easy but I figured 
it out in this way: If you want a 
good farm, coiivenient to a railroad, 
not too far from: a good trading town, 
and all this within the reach of a man 
with very moderate means, the place 
must be looked for along a compara- 
tively new railroad passing through an 
old country. The Western country, I 
knew well enough. When a man lives 


Cotton Field, Lockesburg, Ark. 
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Tobacco Field. 


in it a quarter of a century, he begins 
to understand the tricks of the weather. 
When he has seen four rushes of set- 
tlers to the West and has also seen 
them coming back by wagon instead of 
chair cars and has seen land values 
rise from two dollars to ten and fifteen 
and drop back to original values, three 
times, an occasional bumper crop and 
a land boom have ceased to be an at- 
traction. For me the good old regular 
thing is good enough. The Kansas 
City Southern Railway was to me the 
most promising, because it was the lat- 
est through line built. I found an 
abundance of good cheap land all along 
this line and ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, the land was worth the 
money asked for it. Following out 
the original idea, to-wit, that the new- 
est line should have the cheapest land, 
I went out from De Queen, Ark., over 
the De Queen & Eastern Railway to 
Lockesburg, Ark. ‘This is only twelve 
miles from the main line of the K. C. 
S. Ry., and I found what I was looking 
for and plenty of ‘it. 

Comparisons are generally odious, 
but there is a difference between the 
lands of the Plains and the Panhandle 
of Texas and the lands of Western 
Arkansas. On the plains, we used 
lumber hauled a thousand miles or 
more for our buildings, and this cost 


us from thirty to thirty-five dollars per | 


thousand feet. The small supply of 
mesquite brush was soon exhausted 


Lockesburg, Ark. 


and then we paid from $5 to $7 for 
very indifferent coal. Our crops were 
never certain and the native grass, 


‘abundant in some years was scant in 


others. Not a drop of water that we 
didn’t have to dig for. The man who 
had several sections of land and cattle 
enough to stock them, could see his 
way clear, but the man on the quarter 
section farm got old before his time 
laying awake o’nights and wondering 
whether he would get a crop this year 
or not. The thousands who are rush- 
ing out there now will lose much good 
sleep in the héxt three or foursyvears 
and they will be much wiser and poor- 
er than they arenow. This talk about 
the rain belt moving west is all bosh. 


In the last twenty years, the rains: 


have gone further west for a year or 
so three times, and then went back 
further east, leaving the Panhandle 
and the plains high and dry. The 
farmer in that section, as far as my ob- 
servations go, can figure on two years 
of a feast, one year of scant crops and 


about four years of famine. He will. 


lose more in the dry years than he can 


possibly gain in the years when there 


is enough rain. I have seen over 100 
bushels of oats, 60 of corn, 27 of wheat 
and a bale of cotton grow on that land 
to the acre and I have seen it a dust 
heap, which did not return the seed 


that was planted and I saw this oftener 


than I saw the crop. 
Western Arkansas has yet to see the 


Se 
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Corner of Square, Lockesburg, Ark. 


first time in which there is such a thing 
as a complete failure of crops. Some- 
times there has been a short grain crop, 
or cotton did not yield up to the stand- 
ard or fruit was nipped by a late frost, 
but no man ever emigrated from Ar- 


‘kansas because he could not raise a 


crop. Building material is dirt cheap, 
compared with the prairie country. 
Any farm in Arkansas will supply all 
the fence posts, building timber and 
fuel that is needed for years to come. 
Beautiful running streams and springs 
everywhere. Good pasturage at least 


nine months in the year, and first class | 


markets all around us. Western Ar- 


kansas is full of sawmills, quarries, 
mines, etc., with large numbers of em- 
ployes and close by are Shreveport, 
La. population 40,000, Texarkana, 
Tex., population 26,000, Fort Smith, 
Ark., population 25,000, Joplin, Mo., 
population 40,000, Pittsburg, Kan., 
population 16,000, and a dozen or more 
of places with 5,000 to 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, beyond these Kansas City and 
the other great markets that take the 
live stock and the early fruits and veg- 
etables. 

Lockesburg is a good little town of 
one thousand people, having a high 
school, a graded public school, several 


Gathering the Peach Crop, Lockesburg, Ark. 
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churches, a bank, several hotels, ten 
or fifteen stores, several sawmills, grist 
mills and cotton gins. It handles about 
three thousand bales of cotton per year, 
and does a considerable business in 
general farm produce, live stock and 
hardwood timbers in the form of bar- 
rel staves, railroad ties, fence and mine 
posts, etc. 

It hes about the center of a smooth 
ridge about fifteen miles wide, running 
southward from the Ozark mountains. 
On the western edge of this ridge is 
the Cossatott and on the eastern side 
the Saline river, both large beautiful 
clear streams, full of fine game fishes. 
Numerous smaller streams flowing 
easterly and westerly from the back- 
bone of the ridge empty into these 
rivers. 

The country round about Lockes- 
burg has been settled for more than 
sixty years, but never densely. After 
the Civil war, the building of the West- 
ern railway lines attracted immigra- 
tion in that direction, and so until now 
much land between the original farms 
remained unoccupied. Much of the 
country was originally heavily tim- 
bered. Large tracts were cleared fully 
fifty years ago and many farms have 
been that long in cultivation. Some of 
them were large plantations, cultivated 
now only in part, owing to changed 
labor conditions. On other lands only 
the pine saw timber has been removed 
in recent years. 

There is much diversity in these 
lands, some being cut over timber 
lands, some uplands, some rich river 
bottoms, suited for various purposes. 
A considerable acreage is highly im- 
proved, while on other lands the im- 
provements have yet to be made. The 
bottom lands along the Rolling Fork, 
Cossattott and Saline rivers are excep- 
tionally rich cotton and corn lands, 
capable of producing from a bale to a 
bale and a half of cotton and from 50 
to 75 bushels of corn per acre. Alfalfa 
and other forage crops yield wonder- 
fully well on these lands. 

These lands are free from swamp 
and marsh. They are more or less 
rolling, the Northern part particularly 
being to a certain extent broken, and 
those south of Lockesburg principally 


bottom lands. Small creeks, tributary 


Events. 


to the large rivers on either side of this 
colony, afford splendid drainage as 
well as the finest of mountain river 
water for stock. Springs are numer- 
ous. Where once there was a vast 
forest, now we have lands with the 
heavy timber gone. Stumps and brush 
remain, but when cleared you have as 
fine agricultural lands as can be found. 
The soil varies from the heavy black 
loam in the bottom lands -of the south 
to the reddish gravelly soil in the 
north, and it is fertile and rich beyond 
compare. - 

The uplands, some comparatively 
level, some rolling, vary more or less 
in kind and quality, and some of them 
are esteemed as almost equal in point 
of fertility with the best bottom lands. 
They are capable of a wonderful range 
of production, and by many are pre- 
ferred for fruit and truck crops to any 
other lands in the state. These uplands 
produce from 25 to 40 bushels of corn 


Packing Peaches at De Queen, Ark. 
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Southern Orchard Planting Company’s Orchard, Horatio, Ark. 


and from two-fifths to three-fourths of 
a bale of cotton per acre. Oats, bar- 
ley, rye and wheat do well on all the 
lands and the domestic grasses, red 
top, timothy, clover, the various sorgh- 
ums, etc., yield handsome crops. Every 
field crop grown in the Northern states 
does well here, in addition to which, 
several essentially Southern crops are 
also grown. In regard to forage the 
ratio of production, owing to the long- 
er growing season, is probably a crop 
and a half to a crop further north. In 
few localities can live stock be pro- 


duced more economically than in this 
section. 

The great money making crops of 
Sevier county and Lockesburg colony 
are, however, fruit and truck. This 
business is already well established 
and developed, and the new comer will 
find a market already established and 
in good repute in all Northern cities 
where fruit and truck are consumed. 
There are at present in cultivation over 
7,000 acres in peach trees (of which 
3,000 acres are in one great orchard 
at Horatio), about 1,000 acres in pota- 


Hauling Peaches to Packing Sheds, Southern Orchard Planting Co. 
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toes, tomatoes, cantaloupes, strawber- 
ries, onions, and commercial truck of 
various kinds, and also from 400 to 500 
acres in cucumbers. At DeQueen there 
is a cannery and a pickle salting sta- 
tion, a cold storage plant, and the facil- 
ities for handling truck in large quan- 
tity. ‘A better poultry country can 
hardly be found anywhere. Most of 
the peach trees already planted will 
come into bearing in 1907 and 1908, 
when the fruit shipments will exceed 
2,900 cars. The shipments from De- 
Queen at present amount to about 30,- 
000 crates of cantaloupes, one hundred 
carloads of peaches and berries and 
great quantities of commercial truck. 

In the matter of land values the 
country about Lockesburg presents 
some unusual conditions. The unim- 
proved lands are scattered among high- 
ly improved farms, the locations of the 


‘older settlers. 


versity in the lands, some improved, 
some timbered, some uplands, some 
bottom lands, some cut over lands, 
there can be no uniformity in prices. 
Each and every tract has its value ac- 
cording to its merits, and a personal 


inspection of the land is necessary to 


make a selection. The prices vary 
from $5.00 per acre to $30.00 and in 


some of the more remote ‘localities a 


few pieces of government homestead ~ 


land can also be found. One can come 
here, however, with a well founded 
hope of finding a good farm within 
easy reach of a railroad, for less money 
and on easier terms, than almost any- 
where else. When looking for a home, 


you cannot do better than to stop off 


at Lockesburg, Ark., get acquainted 
with the people and learn what oppor- 
tunities are offered here. 


The Fruit Crop. 


The sales of nursery stock in the 
State of Missouri for 1905 amounted 
in value to $629,577, the bulk of this 
coming from Pike, Franklin, Jasper and 
St. Louis Counties. The value of the 
cut flowers which were marketed 
amounted to $156,574 for the same 
year. 

The berry crop was pretty well dis- 
posed of by the end of June or the be- 
ginning of July. The quality of the 
berries in Southwest Missouri and 
Northwest Arkansas was unusually 
good and as high as $2.25 per crate 
was obtained for some of them. Abort 
100 crates to the acre were obtained, 
which is considered a good crop. Ne- 
osho, Mo., shipped about one hundred 
carloads, and Decatur, Gentry, Sul- 
phur Springs, Siloam Springs, from 
five to thirty cars each. Blackberries, 
raspberries, cherries and grapes were 
shipped in smaller quantities, though 
in the aggregate the quantity was 
large.. The prices obtained were very 
satisfactory. Southern Arkansas, par- 
ticularly, Mena, De Queen, Cove and 
Grannis made large shipments of ber- 
ries of all kinds, obtaining high prices 
for the first shipments, which held up 


until the shippers at northern points 
came into the market. 

Early truck shipment brought good 
figures. The potato crop, extra early, 
was exceptionally good, both as to 
quantity and quality, and was profit- 
able. Numerous smaller shipments 
were made from Louisiana and Texas 
points, but the heavy consignments 
came principally from the red lands 
along the Arkansas river, Fort Smith 
being the principal shipping point. 

The movement of peaches, tomatoes, 
melons, berries, potatoes, etc., passing 
through Texarkana, where the curs are 
re-iced, amounted July 24 to fully four 
thousand cars. From one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty-five cars 
were handled daily at that point. 

Peach picking and packing is fin- 
ished in Sebastian, Franklin, Johnson, 
Pope, Logan, Crawford, Madison, Pol’ 
and Sevier Counties and is being 
wound up rapidly in Benton and Wash- 
ington Counties at this time, August 
Ist. In quite a number of localities 
the crop was exceptionally good, as 
well as large. Shipping began at Van 
Buren, Ark., about July 20, the crop be- 
ing very good. Tomatoes and canta- 
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Peach Picking at Decatur, Ark. 


loupes were shipped from the same lo- 
cality in car lots. In Benton and 
Washington Counties and in South- 
west Missouri generally the crop is 
not as large as usual, but the quality 
is good, and the same can be said of 
inemadjacent’ Indian “Territory. ~The 
shipment of Elberta peaches from 
Horatio in Sevier County amountea to 
about twenty carloads, a large part of 
these coming from the young orchard 


of the Southern Orchard Planting Co., 


comprising three thousand acres. Only 
a very small part of this orchard is 
ready for bearing this year. 


The outlook for a very large apple 
crop is better than it has been for sev- 
eral years. The apple crop of Benton 
and Washington Counties is estimated 
AtwoU0Umeatloads tor this year, Phe 
towns of Gravette and Siloam Springs 
expect to ship between 300 and 400 
cars each. Figuring 200 barrels to the 
eCar-and $1/90 ‘per barrel, the revenue 
from this source for each would be 
$120,000, Siloam Springs having an ex- 
cellent storage plant can hold its ap- 
ples until later in the season, when 
$2.50 to $3.50 per barrel can be ob- 
tained. 


Shreveport, 1906. 


Shreveport, La., was “discovered” in 
1836 by Captain Henry H. Shreve of 
St. Louis, who had ventured up Red 
River in a steamboat. There was noth- 
ing on the site except what Nature had 
It was a good place to land 
a boat, and there was plenty of rich 
Red River bottom land around it. In 
1839 the town of Shreveport received 
its charter, and within a short time cot- 
ton planters began to settle near the vil- 
lage. It developed into a trading post 


and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
contained a population of three thou- 
sand. During the war Shreveport be- 
came a military post and until the close 
of hostilities was the state capital. 
During the four years of warfare the 
plantations had been abandoned, but 
with the return of peace the fields again 
became white with cotton. Railroads 
soon began to penetrate the region, and 
with the improved transportation facil- 
ities a steady growth began and has 
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continued to this day. Shreveport pos- 
sessed one advantage over its competi- 
tors for business, and that consisted of 
its facilities for river navigation. Every 
line of commerce within reach was de- 
veloped and today the city of Shreve- 
port has a population exceeding thirty 
thousand, and transacts an annual busi- 
ness aggregating $25,000,000. 

Shreveport now has seven trunk 
lines of railroad; the Kansas City 
Southern, the Texas & Pacific, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, the Houston 
& Shreveport, the Cotton Belt, the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., 
with eleven diverging lines. Red River 
is navigable all year round between 
Shreveport and New Orleans, and navi- 
gable for the greater part of the year 
from Shreveport to Denison, Tex. 

It is now the third inland cotton 
market in the United States. Only 
Houston, Tex., and Memphis, Tenn., 
handle larger quantities of cotton. 
The cotton receipts frequently reach 
315,000 bales in one year. For its pop- 
ulation it is the largest wholesale dis- 
tributing point in the United States. 
The four banks, two National, two 
State, have a combined capital of over 
two million dollars, consisting of capi- 
tal stock, surplus and undivided profits. 
The average daily deposits are five mil- 
lion dollars. The city’s bonded debt is 
$290,000, of which $40,000 will be re- 
tired this year, leaving only an indebt- 
edness of $250,000. The $40,000 taken 
up this year will not be due for some 
years hence. 

The public improvements consist of 
1,671 miles of paved streets, with sev- 
eral additional miles under contract, 
two telephone systems, the best fire 
department in the state, splendid gas 
and electric lighting systems, supplying 
power also, 18.5 miles of sewers, 31.5 
miles of water mains and the most com- 
plete and up-to-date pumping and fil- 
tering plant in the southwest. More 
elegant office buildings are found here 
than in any city of like population in 
the southwest. Shreveport has al- 
ways been liberal in: assisting local le- 
gitimate industries, and during the past 
fifteen years has voted and contributed 
over $700,000 for these purposes and 


for securing new railway lines. The 
city tax rate is 183.8 mills on an assess- 
ment of less than one-third of the ac- 
tual value. 

The electric street car service oper- 
ated by the Shreveport Traction Com- 
pany comprises four lines having a 
mileage of 13 miles, and five miles ad- 
ditional in contemplation. On the | 
paved street 80 pound steel rail is used, 
on the unpaved street, 65 pound rail. 
The Citizens’ Oil, Gas & Pipe Line 
Company have completed a pipe line 
to Shreveport from the gas wells at 
Ananias, La. The natural gas is deliv- 
ered to the consumer at less than one- 
fifth of the cost of manufactured gas 
formerly used. Fuel for manufactur- 
ing is one of the cheapest commodities 
in Shreveport. 

The public school system of the city 
is very complete and elaborate. The 
High School building’s grounds and 
furniture, including the industrial de- 
partments both for girls and boys, oc- 
cupying about five acres of ground cost 
$150,000 ten years ago. The same 
property today would cost double that 
amount. The six public schools be- 
longing to the city cost $286,000 more. 

The mortality rate for both white 
and black population, as reported by 
the Shreveport Board of Health is 16.2 
per thousand. Separately—White, 10.1; 
black, 26.2: For the year [903@¢he 
white mortality rate was 9.27; the 
black, 22.75. Few cities in the United 
States can make a better showing than 
this. The altitude is from 200 to 300 
feet above sea level; the annual rain- 
fall 46.10; the average temperature dur- 
ing the past thirty-four years, 65.07. 
The average temperature by the 
month: January, 45 degrees; Febru- 
ary, 90; March, 533" AprilgsOo icy. 
74; June, 80; July, 83; August, 82; Sep- 
tember, 76; October, 66; November, 
56; December, 49. 

The year 1906 in Shreveport has 
been one of unusual activity. Perhaps 
the greatest crop known in this section 
is nearing harvest. It is generally con- 
ceded that the coming crops of cotton, 
corn, potatoes, alfalfa and general feed 
stuff are the greatest ever grown. The 
city will handle this year 300,000 bales 
of cotton, which at ten cents the pound 
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will yield a revenue of $15,000,000. 
Before the year is completed there will 
have been added to the resources of 
Shreveport a large creosoting plant 
costing $150,000 and employing 150 
men; a State Fair, covering 75 acres; 
an extension of the street car system 
seven miles in length; two new bank- 
ing institutions with half a million cap- 
ital; a large office building; the Ma- 
jestic Theater and office building; a 
wholesale hat store, capital $100,000; 
the Centenary College building to cost 
$100,000; the First Baptist Church, to 
cost $50,000; New City Hall, to cost 


$100,000; Electric Suburban Railway, 
Cle. 

The Progressive League of Shreve- 
port is an organization formed for the 
purpose of promoting and assisting in 
the establishment of industrial, manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprises 
in Shreveport. Information concerning 
local conditions will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on addressing the secretary. A 
One Hundred Thousand Club for 
thoroughly advertising the city has 
been recently organized and is doing 
effective work. 


National Ship Canal Enterprises. 


Inland navigation by means of can- 
als was fostered by the several states 
in the Union as early as the year 1821, 
when the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company’s canal, between Coalport 
and Easton, Penn., was completed. 
Most of the canals were constructed 
by private corporations, though quite 
a number were constructed by the 
states which they traversed. Up to 
1899 thirty-nine canals varying in 
depth from three and one-half to 
twenty-six feet and in length from 2% 
miles to 317 miles had been completed. 
The aggregate length of these canals 
was 2,473% miles and nearly all of 
them are in daily use. The gross cost 
of these canals has been approximately 
$192,067,630. The most expensive of 
these was the Erie canal, built in 1826, 
connecting Albany and Buffalo, N. Y., 
387 miles in length and costing $52,- 
540,800; the Welland ship canal, be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, 
fourteen feet deep and 2634 miles long, 
cost $23,796,353. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, between Cumberland, Md., 
and Washington, D. C., six feet deep 
_and 184 miles long, cost $11,290,827, and 
that of the Schuylkill Navigation Co., 
between Mill Creek and Philadelphia, 
Pa., built in 1826, six and one-quarter 
feet deep and 71 miles long, cost $12,- 
461,600. Nearly all of these are fresh 
water canals, intended for light draught 
boats. The deepest canals are the 
Sault St. Marie ship canal, between 


Lake Superior and Lake Huron, three 
miles long and eighteen feet deep, cost- 
ing $4,000,000; the St. Mary’s Falls ca- 
nal between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, twenty-one feet deep and one 
and one-third miles long, costing $7,- 
909,667; the Welland Ship canal; the 
Harlem River ship canal, between 
Hudson river and Long Island sound, 
costing $2,700,000, and the Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., ship canal, twenty-six feet 
deep and seven miles long. The last 
named two canals were constructed for 
ocean traffic. 

The largest foreign ship canals in 
use are the Suez canal, depth thirty- 
one feet, length ninety miles, cost 
$100,000,000 ; the Cronstadt-St. Peters- 
burg canal, depth twenty and one-half 
feet, length sixteen miles, cost $10,- 
000,000; the Corinth canal, depth 
twenty-six and one quarter feet, 
length four miles, cost $5,000,000; 
the Manchester ship canal, twen- 
ty-six feet deep, 35%4 miles long, 
cost $75,000,000; the Baltic and North 
Sea Canal, twenty-nine and one-half 
feet deep, 61 miles long, cost $40,000,- 
000 and the Elbe and Trave Canal, ten 
feet deep and 41 miles long constructed 
at a cost of $6,000,000. 

While the National Government has 
expended vast sums of money on the 
improvement of the National water- 
ways of the United States and the num- 
erous harbors, very little if anything 
was done by the government in the 
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way of providing artificial waterways 
until the Panama Canal proposition 
came under consideration. The con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, the 
most stupendous undertaking of mod- 
ern times, is now in progress and in due 
time will be completed. It is a nation- 
al enterprise, and American undertak- 
ings are generally carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

In the earlier years of the republic 
water transportation was of necessity 
the prevailing mode of maintaining 
traffic between distant points. 
necessarily cumbrous, slow and tedi- 
ous. The settlement of the country 
followed the lines of water communi- 
cation and the growing cities of the day 
were on the rivers of the interior. For 
the traffic that existed the facilities af- 
forded by water transportation were 
probably adequate. The development 
of railroad transportation made avail- 
able large areas previously unoccupied 
and created numerous trade centers 
distant from the rivers, which gradual- 
ly cut off the trade of the river towns. 
The quicker and easier railroad traris- 
portation in time absorbed all the busi- 
ness there was. River navigation in 
most localities became extinct and 
what managed to survive in 1900 was 
not ten per cent of the traffic that ex- 
isted in 1870. 

The development of the country has 
now reached the point where the pop- 
ulation and the traffic have become 
great enough to make water transpor- 
tation in places desirable, and this de- 
sire finds its expression in the various 
plans submitted to Congress for im- 
proving the existing waterways and for 
constructing new lines of canals along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Gull. 
The undertaking of the construction of 
the Panama Canal by the Government 
has stimulated in various sections of 
the country the desire for more exten- 
sive inland water communication and 
of the several plans laid before Con- 
gress by the various commercial bodies, 
the following are perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

The Atlantic and Mexican Gulf 
coasts of the United States, from New 
York down to the east side of Florida 
peninsula, to the mouth of the Rio 


It was - 


Grande river, which is the boundary 
between Texas and Mexico, are skirted 
by islands or studded with lakes and 
bays which could be easily connected — 
by navigable channels so as to furnish 
practically a landlocked waterway all 
the way from the New York metrop- 
olis to the border of Mexico through 
an extent of many thousands of miles. 

Much of this chain of waterways has 
already been connected, a canal having 
been cut years ago through the penin- 
sula, which separates the Delaware 
Bay from the Chesapeake, [iteremis 
also a navigable channel from the 
waters of Hampton Roads through the 
Dismal Swamp into Elizabeth river 
and Albemarle Sound; in North Caro- 
lina. 

It would be possible, if the Peninsula 
of Florida were cut through, to make 
an intercoastal canal all the way from 
New York to the Mexican border. 

During May, 1906, an interstate con- 
vention was held at Lake Charles, La., 
to consider a proposition to connect 
the Mississippi river with the Rio 
Grande, a distance around the coast of 
nearly 700 miles. 

The proposed undertaking would be 
a canal only in the matter of its con- 
necting links, as it is a natural water- 
way composed of the inland bays, be- 
ginning at the mouth of the Rio Grande 
tiver and extending east along the La- 
guna Madre bay, Corpus Christi bay, 
Matagorda bay, the canal already com- 
pleted from mouth of Brazos river to 
Galveston bay, Sabine lake, White lake, 
Vermillion bay, the upper Atchafalaya 
bay or Grand lake to the Mississippi 
river, where the Atchafalaya connects 
with the great river at the mouth of the 
Red. 

Not only would there be a waterway 
along the coast for nearly 700 miles, 
but it would give direct communication 
with all the bays and rivers that empty 
into the gulf, and open them to light- 
draft steamers for all local business. 
It is estimated that 2,000 miles of river 
and bay navigation would be opened 
up, affording transportation for an im- 
mense tonnage, consisting of lumber, 
sugar, rice, cotton, corn, alfalfa and 
other hay, cotton seed oil mill supplies 
and fuel oil, sufficient to warrant the 
expenditure of many more times $4,- 
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000,000 in saving of freight charges 
than would be its estimated cost. 


Stretches of this canal are being 
navigated now, but it can not be used 
to the greatest advantage until con- 
nected up with the Mississippi river 
and its tributaries, which will enable 
light draft boats from Pittsburg, St. 
Louis and other-_points to go up the Rio 
Grande river. 


This canal will connect at Morgan 
City with the Barataria and Lafour- 
che canal, which is now being navi- 
gated from Houma, La., to New Or- 
leans, and so soon as the channel is 
‘completed between Bayou Terrebonne 
and Bayou Black, a distance of one 
mile, it will be navigable from Morgan 
City to New Orleans, yet by construct- 
ing the interstate inland waterway 
from Morgan City to a point above 
Donaldsonville it will save many miles 
to boats from and to points on the Up- 
per Mississippi to points along the 
canal that would have to double by 
running to New Orleans. 

In view of the project outlined above, 
it is of interest to note that a similar 
movement is under consideration in 
Chicago in reference to connecting the 
Mississippi river and the Great Lakes. 
The Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Commercial Association, who have 
studied the proposition for several 
months have unanimously reported in 
favor of a navigable waterway which 
will give a direct route for vessels of 


considerable size from Lake Michigan. 


to the Mississippi river and thence 
southward to the sea. 


The famous Chicago Drainage Canal, 
by which the flow of a large body of 
water is established from Lake Michi- 
gan through the Des Plaines and Illi- 
nois rivers to the Mississippi, is to be 
the beginning of the route. This canal 
was constructed by the city of Chicago 
at a cost of $50,000,000, to carry the 
drainage and sewerage of that city 
away from the lake and into the Mli- 
nois river, which is a tributary of the 
Mississippi. The canal, from Lake 
Michigan to Lockport, where the Des 
Plaines river is reached, is thirty-three 
miles long, averages a width of 200 
feet, carries 300,000 cubic feet of water 


per minute with a minimum water 
depth of 22 feet. 

Very considerable vessels can pass 
through it, and to make a sufficient 
connection with the Mississippi river 
there would be required work on the 
Illinois river estimated to cost about 
$30,000,000. The Mississippi river is 
being improved by the Mississippi 
River Commission at the cost of the 
National Government, and in the course 
of time a clear and fairly deep channel 
will be secured for vessels all the way 
from St. Louis down. ‘The distance 
from Chicago to the mouth of the Ilh- 
nois river is 328 miles, of which the 
Chicago Canal gives a completed route 
for 33 miles, leaving 295, which the Na- 
tional Government is to be asked to 
build, the Chicago Canal to be turned 
over to the Federal authorities. 

Such a water route would not only 
be of great value to Chicago, but to the 
entire upper Mississippi Valley. More- 
over, it would enable the United States 
to move warships into and out of the 
Northern lakes without, as is now the 
case, having to pass through foreign 
territory. 

It is not improbable that sooner or 
later, and as a matter of coast defense, 
as well as for commercial considera- 
tions, the National Government may 
undertake the construction of these 
waterways. They could carry vessels 
having fifteen to eighteen feet draught 
and be heavily armed and out of dan- 
ger’s way until they can be concen- 
trated at the point where they are need- 
ed. When the system of practically in- 
land waterways is available, it will be 
possible to go by boat from St. Louis 
to New York by way of Chicago, Buf- 
falo and Albany, or to the coast of 
Maine by way of St. Lawrence river, 
or from Chicago to New York by way 
of New Orleans, the Gulf Ports, Flor- 
ida and the Atlantic ports, or from New 
York to the mouth of the Rio Grande 
and to its head of navigation, the en- 
tire voyage being made within land 
locked bays, lakes, rivers and canals, 
all some distance from the open sea. 
Should the Mexican Government like- 
wise conclude to construct canals, this 
voyage could be extended to Tampico 
Or. Vera. Cruz. 
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The Tale of a Traveler. 


Last spring Mr. T. S. Procter of 
Sharon Grove, Kentucky, made an ex- 
tensive journey while in search of a 
new location. Upon his return to Ken- 
tucky he wrote a letter with permission 
to publish the same if thought proper. 
As the letter was rather long and space 
in “Current Events” is limited,it was 
necessary to cut out much that would 
be interesting reading matter, but the 
gist of the letter is contained in the fol- 
lowing: 


sharon Grove, Ky., Feb. 27, 06. 


Mire Galivives.ot. Lous mio. 

Dear Sir :—TI left Sharon Grove, Ky., 
February 6th, on a homeseekers’ ticket 
for Stamford, Tex., took in parts of 
Arkansas and stopped over in different 
parts of Texas with a view of locating. 
I stopped at Fort Worth, a beautiful 
city, well located, with some fine land 
around it, but land is very high in price, 
as much so as the best lands in Ken- 
tucky that were well improved by a 
lifetime of work. Next I stopped at 
Cisco, Tex., and then at Stamford, in 
Jones county. This section of coun- 
try did not appeal to me at all as a fu- 
ture home, and in addition, the price of 
the land was much higher than for the 
same character of land in the older 
states. I found in Jones, Haskell, 
(Fisher and other counties beautiful 
land, laying well and covered with 
mesquite brush which they call timber. 
It grows about fifteen feet high and is 
usd for posts and fuel. While these 
lands are very inviting to the eye, I 
found raw land, away from town, 8 
to 10 miles, held at $8 to $25 per acre. 
With the sod to be first broken and 
homes to be built with lumber at $30 
to $40 per thousand, looked to me like 
a hard proposition. Few of the settlers 
have any good buildings, only a shell 
of a house, with shiplaps on the outside 
wall and heavy brown paper for the 
inside wall. Most of the houses small 
and inconvenient to one from the older 
states. They seemed hardly habita- 
ble. Many have a wind break for shel- 
tering man’s best friend, the horse. 
This wind break is sometimes built of 


lumber, but oftener of straw or grass. 
It is usually open to the south. The 
water, where they have wells, is from 
50 to 100 feet under ground and is just 
unbearable. Many families drink old 
pond water, where they water the 
stock, and call it tank water. The pond 
is made by throwing a dam across a 
draw or drain to catch the water from 
the slopes. It is hardly palatable in 
February, and I don’t see how they 
can use it in hot weather. 

The land will grow frori one-third 
to one-half bale of cotton on an aver- 
age per acre in seasonable weather. 
Corn yields from 15 to 25 bushels and 
is very poor, with many ‘aulty and rot- 
ten grains. It is not at all suitable for 
feeding thoroughbreds or for making 
Kentucky whisky. Our horses would 
die with blind staggers from eating it 
and our men would have the jim jams 
from the whisky. 

The public lands, or what should be 
such, have absolutely been gobbled up 
by speculators, rings, trusts and every- 
body else, except bona fide settlers, 
and these speculators are offering this 
land at $8 to $25 per acre. If the state 
had sold this land in lots of 160 acres 
to actual settlers at prices within their 
reach, the state would have been bene- 
fitted. The increased area under cul- 


tivation would have caused an in- 


creased rain. 


As it is now the land is entirely out 
of reach of the man of moderate means, 
without great privations to himself and 
his family. They have had two fairly 
good crops, and it has put a boom 
afloat in the country that will surely 
bring ruin to a large number of unsus- 
pecting suckers who are seeking homes, 
for Western Texas is surely in the 
drouth belt. To show how this land was 
gobbled up I will mention what an old 


Texan of Jones county told me: He © 


told me of one man, wife and ten chil- 
dren who had entered 48 sections, 30,- 
720 acres at one dollar per acre who 
had not money enough to buy a square 
meal. They were furnished the money 
for filing and received $100 per section 
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as their part of the grab. This same 
land is now being sold for $8 to $25 
per acre. It looks bright and rosy, 
with first payment of one-sixth 
and five years’ time. Many have taken 
advantage of this offer, to find them- 
selves unable to meet the next pay- 
ment and to be eventually forced to 
move, leaving behind them the one- 
sixth payment and their improvements. 
These are not overdrawn statements, 
but pure and simple facts. Any one 
contemplating a change of home should 
consider well before leaving a com- 
fortable home, surrounded with the 
comforts of a lifetime of labor for the 
uncertainties of the far west. I feel 
competent to judge of some of the 
trials of a frontier life, having in 1880 
settled on the frontier of Kansas. In 
the 8 years of experience there I saw 
the country deserted by reason of 
drouth, and in one of those rigorous 
winters I think it was in 1885 or 1886, 
I saw 70 per cent of the cattle dead on 
the prairies and in the canyons. I lost 
over 300 head of good cows, costing $30 
per head, out of 600. The seasons have 
apparently changed since then, but 
here the farms were side by side. The 
land is held in large bodies in Texas 
and this precludes dense settlement. 
In Western Texas there is another 
serious drawback to the families living 
in the shells of houses. The weather 
changes are sudden, from bright, warm 
sunshine to extreme hard, freezing 
weather. All within a few hours and 
very severe on man and beast. These 
storms are called northers and are fre- 
quent in the winter months. It is dif- 
ferent in Eastern Texas, where the land 
is good and the weather seasonable. 
From Texas I went to Arkansas, go- 
ing north on the K. C. S. Ry. from Tex- 
arkana to the Ozarks, which in portions 
are thinly settled. Passing over the 
lowlands, good for corn and cotton, I 
visited Mena, a thriving place of 6,000 
people, nestled down in a valley with 
high hills around it. This country 1s 
just coming into notice as the great 


fruit belt of the world, with an ideal 


climate, pure, sparkling water, timber 


for fences and fuel in abundance. Lum- 
ber in the rough can be had at from 
$8.00 to $10.00 per thousand feet, and 
dressed lumber at $15 to $30 per thou- 
sand, placing building material within 
easy reach of everyone. In the valleys 
there is fine farm land, which can be 
bought at from $10 to $20 per acre, in- 
cluding fences, houses, barns and out 
buildings. Everywhere are clear run- 
ning streams for stock and pure water 
for man. 

Considerable of the country is rough, 
in places stony and much of it covered 
with cut over pine, white and red oak. 
This land is just suited for orchards 
and all kinds of fruits grow to perfec- 
tion. People wishing to engage in fruit 
growing, gardening, melon raising, etc. 
should by all means investigate this 
section. I was out for a good location 
for a home, where a living could be 
made with moderate effort. I think I 
have found it near Mena, and I pur- 
chased 50 acres of land, 25 of them in 
orchard just bearing. This will be my 
home, and it is not for sale. In this 
section there is mineral which in time 
will be developed. In the mountains 
there is plenty of range unsurpassed 
for raising goats, the climate the best 
and raw land can be bought very low. 
I investigated poultry raising to some 
extent and found it in its infancy, but 
showing every prospect of success. A 
man with small means and plenty of 
energy can put out an orchard and live 
comfortably by raising berries and veg- 
etables while his orchard is growing 
into a money maker. He need not un- 
dergo any privations while building up 
afarm. The rainfall is sufficient, a fact 
which can be readily ascertained from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. In settling 
near Mena I am taking no chances on 
drouth and with good markets for farm 
products all around Mena I feel that I 
have made the best selection for a 
home. My son will start for Mena in 
a month. I cannot get off before fall, 
as I have a Kentucky farm to sell and 
a saw mill to dispose of. I am. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) Lesa ROG LO he 
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Fish and Game Laws of Missouri and Arkansas. 


The game-hog, the pot-hunter and 
the dynamiter have infested the for- 
est, fields and streams of Missouri, 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory so 
long and have carried on their depre- 
dations to such extent that drastic leg. 
islation was needed to save what there 
still remained of the game, these states 
were originally so bountifully supplied 
with. Both Missouri and Arkansas 
have udopted stringent laws in the 
hope of preventing the further willful 
desiruction of game and fish. If these 
la.ve are vigorously enforced, as it is 
hoped they will be, the present gener- 
ation in kilts may on maturity have an 
opportunity to play the role of Nimrod 
or follow the gentle precepts of Isaac 
Walton. 


The Missouri State Game and Fish 


Laws. 


Owing to its great length only the 
most important provisions of the law 
can be published in ‘this magazine. 
Copies of the law in full can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Secretary of 
State at Jefferson City, Mo. 

The first section simply vests the ti- 
tle to all game and fish in the state. 

Sec. 2. No person shall, within the 
state of Missouri, kill or have in his 
possession, living or dead, any wild 
bird other than a game bird, or pur- 
chase, offer or expose for sale, trans- 
port or ship, within or without the 
state, any such wild bird after it has 
been killed or caught except as per- 
mitted by this act. No part of the 
plumage, skin or body of any bird pro- 
tected by this section shall be sold ot 
had in possession for sale. For the 
ourpose of this act, the following only 
shall be considered game birds: ‘The 
Anatidae, commonly known as swans, 
geese, brant and river and sea-ducks; 
the Rallidae, commonly known as 
rails, coots, mud-hens and gallinules; 
Limicolae, commonly known as shore 
birds, plovers, surfbirds, snipe, wood- 
cock, sandpiper, tattlers and curlews; 


the Gallinae, commonly known as wild 
turkeys, grouse, prairie chicxen, pl.2as- 
ants, partridges and quails. 

Sec. 3. No person shall, within the 
state of Missouri, take or needlessly 
destroy the nest or the eggs of any 
wild bird nor shall kave such nest or 
eggs in his or her possession except as 
permitted by this act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who violates any > 
of the provisions of sections 2 and. 3 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be liable to a fine of $25.00 for 
each offense and an additional fine of 
$5.00 for each bird, living or dead, or 
part of bird, or nest or eggs possessed 
in violation of this act. 

Sec. 8 The English or European 
house sparrow, Coopers hawk, chick- 
en hawk, goshawk, sharp  shinned 
hawk, great horned owl and crow are 
not included among the birds protected 
by this act. 


Sec. 9. No person or persons shall 
injure, kill or destroy by any means 
whatever the following named game 
birds, except between the following 
named dates: Wild turkey, Nov. Ist 
to Dec. 31st of each year. Quail (bob- 
white, partridge), from Nov. Ist to 
December 31st of each year. Pinnated 
grouse (prairie chicken), Nov. 15th to 
December 15th of each year. Ducks 
and geese, Jan. Ist to April 30th and 
Sept. 15th to Dec. 31st of each year. 
Snipe, Jan. Ist to April 30th and. Sept. 
15th to Dec. 31st of each year. Plo- 
ver, Aug. Ist to Dec. 31st of each year. 
Woodcock, Aug. Ist to Dec. 31st of 
each’ year. Doves;"Aug. ist tespec: 
Slsi of each year. Any one who shall 
vioiate any of the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thercof, 
be punished by a fine of not iess than 
$2300 nor more than $50.00 for each 
cffense and an additional fine of $5 for 
each bird injured or killed. ¢ 

Sec. 10. Any person who shall take, 
capture or kill, except under permit, 
any ruffed grouse (pheasant), Mongol- 


ian, Chinese or English pheasant or — 
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other imported game birds before De- 
cember the first, 1910, and thereaiter 
enly from November the fifteenth to 
December the fifteenth, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $25.00 
nor more than $50.00 for each offense 
and an additional fine of $5.00 for each 
bird captured, killed or possessed. 

Sec. 11. Prohibits the shooting of 
aquatic birds from sneak boats, blinds, 
etc., on any of the waters of the state. 

Sec.12. Prohibits the use of snares, 
chemicals, traps, nets; poisons or other 
devices and prohibits hunting between 
sunset and sunrise. 

Sec. 13. Makes it unlawful to kill 
any deer under one year of age or any 
doe of any age and unlawful to kill any 
deer of any age between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 1 or each year. Squirrels may be 
killed only from July 1 to Dec. 31, and 
otter, beaver and muskrat from Nov- 
Piola pril ly) Hunting deer on the 
water or by use of artificial light is for- 
bidden. 

mec lo, Phejright given by this:act 
to take or kill deer or birds, or to have 
in possession, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, is limited to food purposes and to 
one deer, two turkeys, and twenty-five 
birds of any other species for each per- 
son in any one calendar day, and no 
person shall take, kill or have in posses- 
sion at any one time more than two 
deer, four turkeys and fifty birds of any 
other species. 

It is necessary for any person desir- 
ing to hunt game of any kind to first 
procure a license, which may be ob- 
tained from the county clerk and will 
cost $1.15. 

Sections 16 to 29 relate to fines and 
punishments for the illegal capture or 
killing of game and fish, for the trans- 
porting and possession and sale of 
Same. 

The most important provisions of 
the fish law are the following: 

Sec. 30. It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to take, catch or kill 
any fish in any of the waters of this 
state by means of any seine, trammel 
net, gill net, fish trap or any other kind 
of net, trap, device, or means other 
than by ordinary hook and line, gig, 
spear and trot line. This law sha!l not 
apply to ponds or reservoirs wholly on 
the premises belonging to any person 
using such devise; and seining shall be 


lawful and allowed in the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, but not within 
three hundred yards from the mouth of 
any stream emptying into said rivers, 
between the first day of July in each 
year and the first day of April in the 
following year with seines, the meshes 
of which shall not be less than two 
inches square. Any person may use a 
small seine, not more than twenty feet 
in width, known as a minnow seine, ior 
catching minnows, to be used for bait 
only. Any one offending against any 
of the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor ant 
be subject to a fine of not less than 
$50.00 nor more than $200.00 and costs 
of prosecution. 

Sec 31. It shall be unlawful to sell 
or offer for sale any of the following 
named fishes mentioned below, which 
are less than the length specified for 
each: 


router PUNE SARE 2: eight inches 
dete tee CRUE nS ane eleven inches 
Jackvsalmonte 4/22 eleven inches 
‘Grappicieey more eos eight inches 
Bask, Grete ests. aes eleven inches 


Said fish to be measured from end of 
nose to fork of tail. 


The Game Laws of Arkansas. 


The following is a condensed extract 
of the Arkansas Game and Fish Laws. 
These have been published in pam- 
phlet form and can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Ludwig, Secretary of 
State, Little Rock, Ark. There are 30 
sections on the statute books regarding 
fish and game. ‘Twelve of these sec- 
tions refer to fishing and penalties for 
violation and the others to game and 
penalties for violation. 

One of the provisions in the act 
passed in 1903 and amended in 1905 
provides that. non-residents shall not 
hunt, shoot, fish or trap at any sea- 
son of the year in Arkansas except in 
Spring river, in Sharp and Fulton 
counties, where non-residents mav fish 
with hook and line. The sections re- 
garding fish prohibit the use of seines, 
traps, etc., except in Miller, Lafavette, 
Stone, Johnson, Jefferson, Lee, Faulk- 
ner and Phillips counties; prohibit the 
use of explosives in all counties of the 
state, and prohibit the construction of 
fish traps except in the counties of Con- 
way, Arkansas, Saline, Madison, Little 
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River, Yell, Poinsett, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, Lawrence, Union, Carroll, Grant, 
Pike, Izard, White, Randolph, Cal- 
houn, Bradley, Fulton, Marion, Phil- 
lips, Dallas, Baxter, Chicot, Lonoke; 
Johnson, Ouachita, Independence, Mil- 
ler, Sharp, Pope, Newton, Cleburne, 
Van Buren, Searcy, Hot Springs, Stone 
and Clay. 

The sections regarding game pro- 
vides penalties for killing quail or par- 
tridges from March 1 to September 1; 
deer or fawn, February 1 to Septem- 
ber 1; wild turkeys, May 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, and prairie chickens, December 1 
to October 1. Hunting with gun is 
prohibited except during the daytime 
on any of the waters of the state. Pens 
and traps for wild turkeys are prohib- 
ited at all times, and quail, prairie 
chickens and partridges may be caught 
in this manner only during the open 
season. Killing or maiming of any 
wild birds other than game birds is pro- 
hibited. English sparrows, crows, 
blackbirds, hawks, owls, eagles and 
other birds of prey are excluded. 

The same section prohibits the sale 
or exhibition for sale of such game 
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birds or their eggs and makes trans- 
portation companies liable for having 
such in their possession. The act pro- 
hibits the sale of deer, quail, wild tur- 
keys, prairie chickens or any other 
kind of game except bear, rabbits and 
squirrels. It also prohibits the ship- 
ment from the state of any kind of fish 
or game except rabbits, which must be 
in open crates. Chinese or English 
pheasants are protected until January 
1, 1913, and a penalty is attached for 
killing, maiming or shipping out of the 
state, dead or alive, any of these fowls. 
The act gives railroads and express 
companies the right to open and exam- 
ine packages which they may suppose 
contain fish or game for export. 

A specific act passed at the last leg- 
islature prohibits the sale of squirrels 
killed in Ouachita and Union counties. 

An act of the last legislature prohib- 
its the catching of fish anywhere in the 
state with anything except hook and 
line, except in navigable streams, where 
hoopnets without wings may be used. 
Chicot, , Ouachita, Pike, Yell#eand 
Woodruff counties are excluded from 
this provision. 


The Cotton Seed Oil Industry. 


Cotton seed oil mills are now found 
in many of the smaller towns in the 
Southern States. To the passing way- 
farer the sight of the big buildings con- 
veys but, little information and very 
few have any conception of the magni- 
tude of this industry. Mr. Edward E. 
Lemmond, of the De Soto Cotton Oil 
Co. of Mansfield, La., in a recent ar- 
ticle published ‘in the Shreveport 
Times, has given an outline of the in- 
dustry and the following information 
is derived from the same: 

The cotton seed oil industry is of 
comparatively recent origin. Only sev- 
eral mills had been built in the United 
States prior to 1840. The industry did 
not reach commercial importance be- 
fore 1870. Seven mills were built in 
1860, and in 1870 twenty-six more were 
added to the list, which indicated the 
growth of one of the largest manufac- 
turing industries of the South. In 1890 
the number had increased to 119, and 
1905 the total number of mills as re- 


ported by the department of commerce 
and labor was 715, or an increase of 
500 per cent. Within a period of just 
a little more than a quarter of a ccn- 
tury the business has grown so rapid- 
ly and to such a magnitude that it is 
now universally recognized as one of 
the leading commercial enterprises of 
the South and ranks with some of the 
largest of the United States. It is the 
second largest manufacturing industry 
of the cotton growing states. The 
progress of the developments in the 
manufacture of its products has been 
so great and profitable that the shrewd — 
captains of industry, not.only of the 
‘South, but of the North, have invested 
largely until the combined capital now 
aggregates more than $100,000,000.00. 
Mills are being built annually all over 
the South, and at the present rate of 
growth it is only a matter of time un- 
til the manufacture of cotton seed will 
be one of the most important commer- 
cial enterprises of the world. 
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These mills may be divided into two 
classes—the independent mills and 
those in combines. The number of in- 
dependent mills exceed those in trusts, 
and are principally owned and con- 
trolled by individuals forming stock 
companies, or corporations. Great 
many of the independent mills have 
fertilizer plants in connection with the 
main factories and use a portion of 
their cotton seed meal as a nitrogenous 
ingredient in preparing a fertilizer for 
the’ locals trade. - Their products. are 
principally sold through the broker to 
the fertilizer, manufacturer, refiner and 
exporter. 

The larger cotton seed oil companies 
are the Southern Cotton Oil Co. cf 
New York, controlling more than 120 
mills; the American Cotton Oil Co. of 
New York, and the Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association, having 
about 500 members. All of these are 
engaged in manufacturing everything 
obtainable from cotton seed. 

Before the existence of oil mills the 
only value cotton seed had was for 
planting and fertilizing purposes. The 
condition of the soil in the Atlantic 
states was becoming practically ex- 
hausted and the farmer began sowing 
broadcast the seed obtained from the 
previous year’s crop as a fertilizer to 
improve the lands. At this period the 


value placed on cotton seed when so © 


used was from $6 to $9 a ton. The de- 
partment of commerce and labor re- 


ports that for 1905 the mills paid an 


average price of $15.51 per ton. 

In some sections during the dormant 
season seed are sold as low as $8 per 
ton, while in active running season 
I have known them to sell to the mills 
for $20 per ton f. o. b. stations, for 
manufacture. Before the origin of the 
oil mill in some localities where seed 
were not used as a fertilizer, the dispo- 
sition of them was a source of consid- 
erable trouble. In order to get rid of 
them they were hauled to some remote 
place, or stream and dumped to rot. 
Finally this became such a menace to 
health that in some states legislation 
wase enacted to prevent it. In this day 
of close competition and the wonder- 
fully increasing developments in the 
cotton seed oil industry, it seems a 
thing incredible that such was the con- 
dition of the seed situation then. 


The total cotton seed crop in 1905 in 
round figures was about 5,000,000 tons, 
of which 3,000,000 tons, or 60 per cent 
were crushed by the mills. Estimat- 
ing the average quantity for planting 
purpose at two bushels per acre, it 
would require about 90,000 tons to 
plant 30,000,000 acres, leaving a bal- 
ance of about 1,900,000 tons to be uti!- 
ized by the farmers for fertilizer in the 
seed form and for other purposes. The 
quantity of seed annually exported is 
about 10,000 tons. Considering that 
there are about 715 mills in operation 
as reported by the bureau o* census, 
and 3,000,000 tons of seed crusted, the 
average quantity of crush per mill 
would be just a little more than 4,000 
tons. The total value of the products 
from the 3,000,000 tons of seed, ag- 
gregates more than $68,000,000. 

Now let us consider for awhile the 
manufacture of cotton seed, the differ- 
ent products obtainable and the various 
purposes for which they are used. The 
condition of seed has a great deal to do 
with good products. The lint is al- 
most waterproof and sustains very ‘it- 
tle damage in passing from the field to 
the mill. In wet seasons the deteriora- 
tion amounts to a large percentage ol 
the value of seed and the products ob- 
tained from such seed are of an infer- 
ior quality, and must be sold for infer- 
ior uses. The value of the oil, the 
most valuable product of cotton seed, 
depends largely upon the condition of 
seed when they reach the mill. The 
more moisture they contain, the less is 
their yield from manufacture and ren- 
ders the quality inferior, in some in- 
stances making off oil. The products 
would be of a better quality and the oil 
mills would realize more for them if the 
seed were carefully graded, that is, the 
bad seed separated from the good ones. 
In order to do this, the grower, the gin- 
ner and the miller must work together. 
The tendency in this direction is dem- 
onstrated by the smaller cotton seed oil 
mills operating ginneries in connection 
with their mills, separating the bad 
from the good seed as they come from 
the lint. There is a percentage of loss 
in the manufacture of cotton seed as 
well as in the manufacture of any other 
article. At the oil mills screening is 
the first process of manufacture of 
seed. This process removes all foreign 
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substances such as sticks, sand, bolls. 
etc. The quantity of these foreign 
particles varies in different localities. 


The care and attention given to pick- 


ing the cotton and the natural condi- 
tion of the seed figures largely as re- 
gards the waste, or loss. The percent- 
age of waste also varies with soils and 
seasons. For instance, cotton grown 
on sandy soil will naturally gather 
more sand in rainy seasons than cotton 
grown on most any other kind of soil. 
The fact is, that with cotton grown on 
the low lands, the seed contains more 
moisture than in seed from cotton 
grown on uplands. Under normal 
conditions seed contains from 4 per 
cent to 6 per cent moisture. Seed 
obtained from the first picking always 
contains more moisture than those sub- 
sequently purchased because they are 
green and the water content in them is 
large, “The: pertcentiol moisturenus: 
ually runs from 8 per cent to 15 per 
cent for first picking, or green seed, 
and the buyer should be very careful in 
purchasing such seed, as this large per 
cent of moisture is a complete loss to 
the manufacturer. 

‘Many of the mills have little test- 
ing scales by which they ascertain the 
per cent of moisture in the daily pur- 
chases of seed and regulates according- 
ly the price to be paid for them. The 
average waste in crush per ton of seed 
for season 1905, as reported by the bu- 
reau of the census, was 127 pounds, 
leaving a net balance of 1873 pounds 
for each ton of seed to be converted 
into the various products. In some lo- 
calities, for instance, the Carolinas, I 
have known the waste to run as low 
as 85 pounds per ton of seed from the 
time they were delivered at the mill 
until they were manufactured, leaving 
a balance of 1915 pounds to be distrib- 
uted proportionately in the yield of the 
manufactured products. I attribute 
this difference of loss in manufacture 
of seed from different localities to the 
care of picking the cotton, the differ- 
ence in soil and, no doubt, largely to 
the use of commercial fertilizers. 

It is a decided fact that fertilizers 
used in the production of cotton seed 
add to the maximum yield of crude 
cotton seed oil. 

The crude oil mills manufacture from 
cotton seed crude oil, cake and meal, 


and hulls and linters. These products 
are by other manufacturing processes 
converted into various other articles of 
trade and sold throughout the United 
States and abroad. Cotton linters are 
used for cotton batting, carpets, cheap 
yarns, rope and twine, and to an extent 
for upholstering. The greater qiantity 
of them are exported and distributed 
throughout the European markets. 
Cotton seed hulls are used for feeding 
cattle making paper and for fertilizer. 
‘Lhey are used very little for the latter, 
if any now. For a long time the hulls 
had no value at all and the mills used 
them-as a fuel. Later it it was discov- 
ered that the ashes from burning them 
had fertilizing qualities, and as a result 
it gave the ashes a commercial value. 
Still later it was discovered that hulls 
mixed with cotton seed meal made an 
excellent stock food. They are used su 
extensivey now as a feed for cattle that 
the demand is greater than the supply. 
From cotton seed meal fertilizers are 
made and as a stock food it has no 
equal. lt has also been tested: as a hu- 
man iood and passed on as being very 


fine and nutritive. Biscuit made from 


cotton seed meal was passed around at 
the meeting of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association at Atlanta, 
Ga., in May, and discovered to be a 
fine substitute for wheat flour. As a 
fertilizer or in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers, it is unsurpassed. ‘The indus- 
try has developed so wonderfully and 
fo. such an extent jthat. thes manu 
facturer of fertilizers regards “cot- 
ton seed meal as a source of nitro- 
gen. ; On visiting the, varioucmmills 
you will find that great many of 
them -operate fertilizer plants, mix- 
ing the cotton seed meal with a 
proportionate quantity of acid phos- 
phate and kainit. In this way the mills 
obtain a maximum value for the cotton 
seed meal. The experience of some of 
the largest users of cotton seed meal 
fertilizer teaches that it has a greater 
commercial and productive value in the 
cultivation of certain products than 
any fertilizer obtainable. A large quan- 
city of the cotton seed meal and cake 
goes to the European markets. I am 
told that the cake is re-worked there 
by a finer and more economical process 
of manufacture and that the quantity 
of oil left in the cake by the American 
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crusher is extracted. The confection- 
ery trade has discovered that the ker- 
nel of a cotton seed when parched, 
makes a fine substitute for peanuts in 
the manufacture of peanut brittle. 
From cotton seed the crude mills also 
obtain crude cotton seed oil, the most 
valuable product from seed, and which 
is variously used for edibles and other 
purposes. The oil is extracted from the 
seeds at the mills in the crude state, 
and then goes to the refineries where 
the refining processes produce “sum- 
mer yellow” oil. The condition of 
seed and the inferior methods of man- 
ufacture regulate largely the grade of 
oils. Owing to damaged seed and the 
poor process of manufacture, the first 
refining of crude oil does not always 
produce the same grade of oil. “Sum- 
mer yellow” oil has been classified by 
the trade as choice, prime, off, and soap 
oil. Difference in flavor and color de- 
termines the grade. Choice and prime 
are used for edible purposes, while the 
off and soap oil, or grades, are used for 
making soaps and for other purposes. 
In conclusion just a few words to 
the farmer relative to the disposition 
of his surplus seed. In the foregoing 
you will see that the quantity of seed 
utilized by the farmer for fertilizer and 
other purposes for season 1905 was 
near 1,900,000 tons. Had they sold 
this quantity of seed to the mills at 
$15.51, the average price paid by the 
mills for season 1905, a total value of 
$29,469,000 would have been obtained 
for them. As they were not sold evi- 
dently they were used as a fer- 
tilizer. Analytical results place the 
relative commercial value of a ton of 
seed at about $11.83. Figuring 1,909,- 
000 tons at the relative commercial 
value and the price obtainable for them 
from the mills, we find the farmer lost 
on every ton when used as a fertilizer, 
$3.68, or a total value of $6,992,000. 
There are in every ton of cotton seed 
from 750 to 800 pounds of meal, the 
commercial value of which is not less 
than $9.25. Will take that as a basis 
Now if the commercial value of cne ton 
of seed is $11.83, and relative com- 
mercial value of the meal obtained from 
one ton of seed is $9.25, then there is 
only a balance of $2.58 which must be 
made up by the oil, hulls, linters and 
waste, or in other words the meal from 


one ton of seed—the -value of plant 
food. This difference is principally in 
the hulls, as linters and oil is not con- 
sidered of any appreciable value as 
a fertilizer. Now then,  further- 
more, taking the three manufac- 
tured products: Oil, hulls and lint- 
ers will suppose they are manu- 
factured), derivable from the 1,909,0% 
tons of seed and allowing $2.58 der ton 
when so used as a fertilizer, we find 
that the farmers from their surplus 
crop of seed for 1905 distributed as a 
complete loss to themselves as well as 
a loss to the crude mills a total valua- 
tion. of manufactured products aggre- 
gating approximately eighteen million 
dollars. These figures are astounding 
and you may doubt them, but I can 
prove to you that they are correct and 
conservative. Weil, then, you may ask 
what disposition shall we make of our 
surplus se2c in order that we may de- 
rive the full berefit from them a fertil- 
izer? If not by using them directly as 
a fertilizer, in what way should thev 
be used for fertilizing purposes? Here 
it is in a nut shell. Exchange all the 
seed you have other than for planting 
for a fair equivalent of meal, using 
every pound of it as a fertilizer to im- 
prove your lands less the quantity re- 
quired for stock food. Do not sell your 
seed and put the value of them into 
something else, but use the equivalent 
in enriching your farming lands. Cot- 
ton seed meal is a cheaper and more ef- 
fective fertilizer than cotton seed, and 
the farmer should never use cotton seed 
directly as a fertilizer when he can ob- 
tain cotton seed meal. One ton of 
meal is equivalent to 4,230 pounds of 
cotton seed as a plant food, or for fer- 
tilizing values. Or in other words, 943 
pounds of cotton seed meal contains as 
much plant food, or fertilizing values 
as 2,000 pounds, or a ton of cotton seed. 
It is generally accepted with the crude 
mills that 800 pounds of cotton seed 
meal is equivalent to 2,000 pounds of 
cotton seed. In order to get the seed 
the mills allow a much better exchange 
than this. When cotton seed sell from 
$15 to $19 per ton, most of the mills al- 
low from 1,100 to 1,500 pounds more 
or less, of meal in exchange for one ton 
of seed, thus saving the farmer from $5 
to $7 per ton on every ton of seed ex- 
éhanged. 
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Industrial Notes. 


ANDERSON, MO.—The berry shipments 
from this point reached sixteen cars and 
netted $13,000. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The Nona Mills Com- 
pany have added a turpentine plant to their 
holdings, the same to be operated in con- 
nection with their lumber mills. Beds of 
phosphates have recently been discovered in 
this section and these will probably be de- 
veloped. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Negotiations for the 
construction of a glass smelter and factory 
have been about concluded and it is thought 
that the new plant will be in operation by 
October ist, 1906. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The oil production 
during 1905 amounted, for the Texas district, 
30,354.263.68 barrels; for the Jennings, La., 
district, 10,127,822.61 barrels; total, 40,482,- 
086.29 barrels. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—The new industries 
located in Beaumont during the first two 
months of 1906 are the following: The East 
Texas Candy Co., new factory, capital $10,- 
000; Beaumont Shingle and Lumber Co., 
capacity 75,000 feet per day; the Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., sash, doors and blinds; company 
incorporated for the manufacture of dyna- 
mite; C. L. Rutt Lumber Co., capital $75,- 
000; the Ineeda Laundry Co.; the Beaumont 
Construction Co., concrete blocks, etc.; the 
Beaumont Upholstering Co., capital $10,000; 
the H. & H. Teaming Co., capital $10,000; 
a new Methodist church; a new business 
block containing five stores; the Texas 
Boiler Works of Rush & Dunn; the Beau- 
mont Stove and Castings Company. The 
freight receipts of Beaumont during 1905 
amounted to 1,156,586,357 pounds, while the 
outgoing freight amounted to 1,121,279,822 
pounds, this by rail. The Neches river 
freight tonnage amounted to 161,516 tons. 
The Texas rice crop for 1905 amounted to 
6,025,966 bushels, valued at $6,025,966. The 
crop was harvested from 194,386 acres, giv- 
ing an average yield of 31 bushels per acre. 
The total amount of deposits in the four 
banks of Beaumont in February amounted to 
$3,721,727.41, showing an increase of $976,- 
374.43 since June 30, 1906. 

CHRISTIE, LA.—Mr. C. G. Larrabee of 
this place has sold 200 crates of tomatoes 
from three-fourths of an acre of land and at 
this date, July 1, he is still shipping from 
the same tract. 

DE QUEEN, ARK.—The new town of 
Dierks on the De Queen & Eastern railway 
in Howard county, located 90 days ago, has 
now two hotels, four mercantile houses, a 
meat market, drug store, two restaurants, 
other business houses and a_ postoffice. 
Three new churches and a school are to be 
built in the immediate future. The new De 
Queen Electric Light and Ice plant is near- 
ly completed and will be in operation soon. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—Parties from Bos- 
ton, Mass., have under consideration a prop- 


osition to erect here a cotton mill. The. 


plant under consideration is to cost $800,- 
uvd and is to operate 50,000 spindles. Mr. 
W. C. Ballinger is now erecting a two-story 
brick building to be used as a factory for 
making pants, etc. Contracts for 65 miles 
of new street paving were let Sept. 1, 05. 
A new public school building costing $40,- 
000 has just been completed, giving the 
city nine ward schools and one high school. 
The Fort Smith & Van Buren Interurban 
Electric Line is in course of construction. 
The construction of E. D. Haglin’s six- 
story office building, costing $90,000, is mak- 
ing rapid progress. Chauncey Bros.’ De- 
partment Store building, costing $50,000, is 
in course of construction. <A brick plant 
capable of turning out 75,000 bricks per day 
is to be built before the close of the year. 


GENTRY, ARK.—The strawberry ship- 
ments from this point from May 4th to June 
1st amounted to 14,545 crates and yielded a 
revenue of $14,646.81. 


GRAVETTE, ARK.—The strawberry crop 
at this point amounted to 7,500 crates and 
brought in a revenue of $6,000 to $7,000. 

HEAVENER, I. T.—Messrs. Mason and 
Wilson will erect a wagon factory at this 
point and are now working on the estimates 
for the buildings. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Laflin & Rand Pow- 
der Co. has added an electric power plant to 
their works at a cost of $80,000. The Jop- 
lin Overall Factory has completed its two- 
story brick building and has begun opera- 
tions with 83 machines. The increase in the 
production of lead and zinc ores during the 
past five months is nearly 25,000,000 pounds. 
If the increase is maintained during the 
year the value of the output for the year 
will be $15,000,000. The value of the zinc 
output for five months is $4,760,879, and of 
lead $1,144,035. The Webb City Northern 
Electric railway is now in operation. The 
South Joplin Bank has recently been organ- 
ized and as soon as its building is completed 
will open up for business. Mr. H. M. Ram- 
say will be the first cashier. ; 

JOPLIN, MO.—The South Joplin Club is 
organizing a corporation to build a $200,- 
000 club house. The new M. E. church, 
costing $55,000, has just been dedicated. 

JOPLIN, MO.—Joplin is looking for a 
man with capital to open a wholesale hard- 
ware store. Local capital would take some 
stock in a company to handle wholesale 
hardware. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Congress, at its 
recent session, appropriated the sum of 
$125,000 for the construction of a federal 
building, to contain the United States court, 
the postoffice and other federal offices. Con- 
struction is to begin at an early day. The 
Lake Charles Ice, Light and Water Works 
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Company has just placed an order for ma- 
chinery, which will double its ice-producing 
capacity. The daily output will be 120 tons 
of ice after the new machinery is installed. 
The American Sulphur and Oil Company, 
Jno. H. Harrison of St. Louis, president, has 
been organized for the purpose of developing 
4,000 acres of oil and sulphur land recently 
“acquired. The machinery for the oil and 
sulphur borings is now on the way. 


LEESVILLE, LA.—The new Leesville 
Hotel is now in course of construction. It 
will cover 90x120 feet of ground and will 
cost completed $30,000. The Vernon Iron 
Works has largely increased its plant, add- 
ing new lathes and new engines. 


MENA, ARK.—The General Hospital of 
the Kansas City Southern railway has been 
located here. The building when com- 
pleted and furnished will cost $35,000. The 
Odd Fellows are building a permanent home 
here. A contract for the building of a new 
two-story brick hotel has been closed. The 
new hotel will have thirty rooms and will 
be equipped with baths, electric lights and 
other modern conveniences. The Mena 
Electric Light and Power plant has been en- 
larged. A new 165 horsepower engine has 
been installed and put in service. 


NEOSHO, MO.—Stock subscriptions for 
a canning factory are now being taken and 
$6,000 of the needed $20,000 has been al- 
ready subscribed. The capacity of the plant 
when built will be 20,000 cans per day. 


NEOSHO, MO.—The_ strawberry  ship- 
ments this year amount to 85 carloads, con- 
taining about 600 crates per car. The aver- 
age crop was about 100 crates per acre. The 
city council has under consideration an en- 
largement of the water works system, to 
cost approximately $40,000, the bonds for 
which have been voted at a recent election. 


NOBLE, LA.—The Cochrane Brokerage 
Company of Kansas City write that the 
carload of potatoes received from this point, 
May 29th, was the finest shipment of pota- 
toes received in that market, and that they 
were uniform in size, color and of good 
flavor. The firm has spoken for all future 
potato crops from this point. 

OAKS, I. T.—This town needs a drug 
store, a hardware store and a blacksmith 
shop that can do both wood and iron work. 
Town easily reached from Siloam Springs, 
Ark. Write for information to N. M. Ayers. 

PITTSBURG, KANS. — The Pittsburg 
Shale Brick Company, capital $100,000, has 
been incorporated. It will take over the 
Custodis brick plant and greatly enlarge its 
capacity. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—The Sabine Tram 
Company has put in commission five barges 
and a river steamer to carry lumber from 


Deweyville and Orange to Port Arthur. The 
De Forrest Wireless Telegraph Company 
will establish a telegraph station at this 
point. It will be ready for business about 
September ist. According to the custom 
house records for the six months ending 
June 30, 1906, 239 vessels of 374,258 net 
register tonnage cleared from Port Arthur 
with cargoes. This report shows an in- 
crease of 53 vessels and 62,674 tonnage over 
a similar period of time last year. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—An improvement 
in the ship canal now in course of construc- 
tion between Beaumont, Orange and Port 
Arthur will provide a turning basin in the 
canal in front of Port Arthur. The Lake 
View Hotel is now being enlarged and reno- 
vated. A forty-foot addition, two stories 
high, is now in course of construction. A 
new three-story brick building to be occu- 
pied by a new ship chanadlery and supply 
store is now in course of construction. 

POTEAU, I. T.—The city council is now 
negotiating for the installment of a munic- 
ipal water works plant. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Among the new en- 
terprises in Shreveport are the Centenary 
College, a new public school building cost- 
ing $67,000, the Shreveport Creosote Co., 
capital $100,000; the American Savings 
Bank and Trust Co., capital $500,000; the 
Colonial Savings Bank and Trust Co., capi- 
tal $500,000; additions to the plant of the 
Shreveport Tank Mfg. Co.; the Webb Manu- 
facturing Co. and the State Fair of Louis- 
iana, capital $20,000. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—The Rogers 
Southwestern railway has been completed 
to Spring Town, three miles east of this 
city. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS, ARK.—The Bank 
of Sulphur Springs has been organized and 
will open up for business as soon as its new 
building is completed. 


TEXARKANA, TEX.—The early potato 
shipments as reported by the Truck Grow- 
ers Association amounted to 35 cars, the 
price ranging from 87 cents to $1.00 per 
bushel. Several carloads of cabbages were 
also shipped. The home consumption is 
so great that but little need be sent away to 
be marketed. 


TEXARKANA, TEX.—An_ appropriation 
for the improvement of Sulphur river is ex- 
pected from Congress at its next session. 
The Commercial Club is now looking about 
for a suitable steamboat to put on this 
stream. Up to the present date, July 25, 
4,000 carloads of peaches, tomatoes, melons 
and berries have been shipped through this 
city. The Texarkana Casket Factory is en- 
larging its plant. Twenty thousand dollars 
will be spent on improvements. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


S. G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


J A Epson, President. 
F. S. RAWLINS, Superintendent Transportation. 


W. CouGHLIN, General Manager. 
E. E. SMYTHE, General Freight. Agent. 
C. E. PERKINS, Assistant General Freight Agent. W.H. DE FRANCE, Supt. (S, Div.) Texarkana, 
H, A, WEAVER, Assistant General Freight Agent. Texas. 

GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 


J. A. Epson, President, W.H. Dr FRANCE, Superintendent. 
W.L. EstTEs, First Vice-President. R. RK. MITCHELL, General Freight Agent. 
} S. G. Horxins, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


H. E] WHITTENBERGER, Superintendent, Pittsburg, Ks. 
J. A. Epson, V.~President, Kansas City, Mo. E. E. SMYTHE, Gen’! Freight Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. CouGHLIN, Gen’] Manager, Kansas City, Mo.! S. G. WARNER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. F. Reap, President, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose names and addresses are given below will, upon 
application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer any inquiries concerning time of trains. 
rates of fare and transportation facilities. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J. C. Mow (K.C.S. Ry.), Commercial Agt. R.A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILLS., Marquette Building. O.G. Parsley (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Slaughter Bldg. A.Catuna (K, C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. Hall(K.C.S. Ry.), General Agt. C. E. Pitcher, (K.C.S. Ry,) City Pass. & Ticket Agt- 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Binz Bldg. E. E, Elmore (K. C. S. Ry.), General Agent. 

JOPLIN, MOQ. C. W. Nunn (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. S. O. Lucas (K.C.S. Ry.), Ticket Agent, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C. Brown (K.C.S.Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. E.C. Fox 


(K. C. S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 824 Ryan St. J. L. Boyd, (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. E.S. Carlson, City Ticket Agent. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Common Street. J. M. Carriere (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Building. C.H.Ivers(K.C.S.Ry.), General Agent. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Caddo Hotel Bldg. C. O. Williams, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. A.B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agt. 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S. G. Hopkins, Division Passenger Agent. S. M. Gibson, (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. 


BS DESDUTTON vo antee fre ctee ce oenvatst cant ete toe ete ae -\6.< ete eee eee eee Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
JOH MORRIS ees | ee AP ee Bat a Se iahcin oe ee Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
By B“ROESUER: oe sen se ce echt so te etek earn. eae Traveling Passenger and Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Land Agents Promoting Immigration to the Line of 
The Kansas City Southern Railway 


H. E. WHITTENBERGER, Supt. (N. Div.) Pittsburg, Kas. 


Allday, D. H., Atlanta, Tex. 
Allday, E A., Atlanta, Tex. 
Austin, E. M., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Andrus, V. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bates, R. H., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bauer, J. H., Perham, Minn. 
Beadles, M. L , Hume, Mo. 

Berry, J. C., Sallisaw, I. T. 

Bissell, A. F., Spiro, I. T. 

Black, J. F., Texarkana, Tex, 
Brislin, A. J., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Brown, EF. N., Kansas City, Mo. 
Brown, Jno. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bruner, R. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Burton, J. H., Kirkland, Ills. 

Byrd, L. H., Sedalia, Mo. 
Campbell, J. E., Corder, Mo. 
Cardwell, H. W., Mena, Ark. 
Chambliss, W. J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chase, L. E., Hiawatha, Kans. 
Chavanne, Francis, Lake Charles, La. 
Church, C. F., Sulphur Springs, Ark. 
Clay, W. M., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clemmons, D. P., Cleveland, Mo. 
Cloonan, J. H., Bunch, I. T. 
Collins, J. M., Decatur, Ark. 
Cooter, C. S., DesMoines, Iowa. 
Couch, R. H., Westville, I. T. 
Croft, F. B., Stotesbury, Mo. 

Day, H.S., Topeka, Kans. 


Dennis, G. B., Mena, Ark. 
Dowd, E. W., Ottawa, Kans. 
Dunlap, C. W., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Dunlap, W. H., Siloam Springs, Ark, 
Dunn, B.S., Anderson, Mo, 
Dunn, D. O., Lake Charles, La. 
Edwards, C. W., Joplin, Mo. 
Elmore, T., Seneca, Mo. 
Erwin, W. R., Rockport, Mo. 
Field, F. B., Lake Charles, La. 
Franklin, A. L., Leesville, La. 
Glick, James, Welsh, La, 
GEeS; ver ee raine: Kans, 
uthrey, E. B., Sulphur Springs, Ark. 
Haglin, E. D., Fort Smith, hae 
Haight, E. O., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hall, H. J., Waldron, Ark. - 
Hamilton, Wm., Shreveport, La. 
Hardin, E. U., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Harrison, W. A., Waldron, Ark. 
Hast, Chas. J., Des Moines, lowa. 
Hereford, J. Lee, DeQuincey, La. 
Himes, Ji. .. Kansas City, Mo. 
Hoover C. M., Rockford, Ills. 
Hoover, DeWitt, Stotesbury, Mo. 
Hoover, S.S., Gentry, Ark. 
Hunsacker, J.S., Decatur, Ark. 
Hutchins, C. H., Amoret, Mo. 
Jensen, J. W., Chicago, Ills. 
Johns, J. G., Hatton Gap, Ark. 
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Johnson, L. W., Texarkana, Ark. 
Johnson, M M., Lanayan, Mo. 
Kahr, A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lale, C C., Gentry, Ark. 

\ Landes, Jos. P., Port Arthur, Tex. 
Lang, ) W, Ashdown Ark, 
Less, G., Texarkana, Tex. 
Locke, A. F., Ashdown, Ark. 
Lowry, W. W., Spiro. |. T. 
Mallory, F. L., DeQueen, Ark. 
Marquis, H. G., Salisbury, Mo. 
McDonald, S. S., Amsterdam, Mo. 
McKean, W. G., DeQueen, Ark. 
Middleton, H. L , Camden Point. Mo. 
Miller, Jno. W., Noel, Mo. 
Mott, R., Houston, lex. 
Nall, G. A, Lockesburg, Ark. 
Napier, J. W., Iola, Kans 
Nehf, Geo. H., Chicago, Ills. 
Nelson, J. T., Fort Smith, Ark. 
Newbold, H. N., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Niles, W. E., Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
O'Neal, C. R,. Texarkana, Tex. 
Osborn, C. T., Iola. Kans 
Oswald, A., Beaumont, Tex. 
Oswalt, J T , Gravette, Ark. 
Parrish, Eugene, Nevada, Mo. 
Patton, Dan. W., Poteau, I. T. 
Perkins, W. L., Winthrop, Ark. 


Perry, J. H., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Kawlins, A.. Luckesburg, Ark. 
Rector, Geo. L , Mena, Ark 
Reynolds. E.S , Kansas City, Mo. 
Robinson, S. A., Southwest City, Mo. 
Sanderso., G. H., Pittsburg, Kans. 
Sea, John H., LaHarpe, Ills. 

Shaw, Mark M., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Singleton, W. E , Mansfield, La. 
Spears, V. L , St. Joseph, Mo. 
Stackhouse, M. G., Gravette, Ark. 
Staples, Marion, Joplin, Mo, 
Stewart, James, Heavener, I. T. 
Stribling, C. C., Texarkana, Ark. 
Stribling, J. O., Clarence, Mo. 
Taylor, W. O., DeQueen, Ark. 
Towson, H. C., DeQueen, Ark. 
Treakle, E. M , Kansas City, Mo. 
Veirs, E. B., Chariton, Iowa. 
Veirs, R. L., Chariton, Iowa. 


~ Von Rolf, T., West Union, Iowa. 


Wayts, W. B., Hume. Mo. 
Wellsford. C. M., Texarkana, Ark. 
West, J. W., Bentonville, Ark. 
Williams, Geo. T., Merwin, Mo. 
Wilson, J B. Drexel, Mo. 
Woodson, O. F , , Texarkana, Ark. 
Worth, Geo , Grannis, Ark. 

Yost, F. M., Beaumont, Tex. 


__ We have choice farms, timber lands and investment propo- 
sitions in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, in large and small 
tracts. If interested in the Southwest, write us 


TEXARKANA TRUST CoO. 


Texarkana, Arkansas. 


COLLINS & HUNSUCKER 


Offer Exceptional Opportunities to 


HOMESEEKERS 


Write for Lists. 


DECATUR, ARK. 


GERARD & BROWN 


Railroad and Commercial 
Printers and Publishers 


1417-1419 Main St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free Round Trip to the Indian Territory 


SCULLIN 


The live new town in the Chickasaw Nation, Ind. Ter., in the heart of the richest 


farming country in the United States. 


on installments, if you apply in time. 
trip ticket free. For particulars address 


No crop failures. Well watered. Lots $40 each 
The opportunity of a lifetime. Get a round 


CHICKASAW IMMIGRATION COMPANY 
A. J. KLINE, General Manager 


American National Bank Bldg. 


STIGLER, I. T. 


THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Capital, $100,000.00; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $1,500,000.00. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLAP & SON 


REAL ESTATE ———244 


Siloam Springs, 


C.W.DUNLAP 


T-RENG COIKIC, 


, Arkansas 


BENTON AND WASHINGTON COUNTY ARKANSAS, LANDS 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you have for sale, where it is located, and 
state your best cash price. Wewill then write and tell you just what we 
can do for you. It will cost you nothing to learn about our unique and 
wonderfully successful methods, and they will surely interest you, even if 
you have no idea of placing your property in our hands. Remember it 
makes no difference whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
whether it is farm, residence, city, country, business, or any other kind of 
property. Write today— now—and you will promptly hear from us. 


We Buy no Matter Where Located. 


WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you want to buy, where you want it, and 
how much you want to pay forit. Tell us how much you will pay down and 
how much time you want on the balance. We either have or can readily 
find just what you want.. If you have not decided just what you want, tell 
us in what part of the country you are interested, and we will send youa 
classified list (including brief descriptions) of all property in that locality. 
You can then get complete descriptions of any which appear to fit your 
requirements. Write now. 


We Sell no Matter Where Located. 


W H. DUNLAP. 


DUNLAP & SON :: Siloam Springs, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
RANT oes L O Y QO M 0 T I V E S EPecnsien 


Gauge and Compound 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 


Cable address: Baldwin, Philadelphia. 


BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE 


When visiting Kansas City stop at BLossom House, opposite Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mena Commercial Club 


A. W. ST. JOHN, President 
JUDGE WRIGHT PRICKeTT, V- President 
E. H. DoNALpDson Secretary 
HARRY RAVENSCRAFT, Treasurer 


Correspondence with homeseekers and 
investors invited. Address 


E. H. DONALDSON, 
Secretary 


MENA, ARKANSAS ti0.n9s°.anc™® 
BUY Farm, Fruit AND TIMBER LANDS 
INOW near Mena, and take advantage of the 


increase in value sure to come during the next 
year. For particulars write to 


DENNIS, KELLEY & STRATTON 
Mena, Ark. 


Mena, Ark., Real Estate Snaps for Sale 


S. D. SHREWSBURY 


General Real Estate, Farm and City Property. 
Information furnished free. 


HOMESEEKERS! 


I have found what you all want—climate, 
health, good water, fruit grain and grass, 
cheap land, schools and churches, near 
railroad. For particulars enclose stamp. 


J.T. OSWALT 
GRAVETTE, ARK. 


Why farm land at $100.00 per acre when you 
can raise as good crops on land near Winthrop, 
Ark., which cost only 


$5.00 to $10.00 per acre 


and where the winters are warm and summers 
pleasant. For particulars write to 


W. L. PERKINS, Winthrop, Ark. 


Woodson & Stribling 


FEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Can sell you land and timber cheaper than any- 
body else. We sell our own property. You pay 
no commission. 


STILLWELL LAND Co, 
W. H. DAVIS, Mer. 
STILWELL, INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Indian Territory land is as rich as the Valley 
of the Nile. Titles can soon be obtained, and 
now is your chance to get good farms very cheap. 


For Sale—Bargain 


Finest hotel property in south 
Arkansas. Good _ two-story 
building, thirty-one rooms, 
320 feet of porch. Lot 100x140 
feet. Will sell complete with 
furnishings for $8,000. 


TAYLOR & MALLORY 


DeQueen, Arkansas. 


JACKSON & STEWART 
DE QUEEN, ARK. 


Big bargains now offering in farm 
lands in Indian Territory and Arkansas. 
Write us for particulars. 


Improved Farm Lands within sixty 


Cad SE LE ISE | eN LOE IE 
Kansas City, in Cass and Bates counties, Mo. 
and M ami and Linn counties, Kan., from 
$25 to $60 per acre. State your requirements 
fully, and receive guaranteed descriptions. 


C. E. FAULKNER & CO. DREXEL, MO. 


Drexel is 50 miles south of Kansas City, on the 
Kansas City Southern R R. 
TAKE THE PORT ARTHUR ROUTE. 


J. B. WILSON 
The Land Man of Drexel, Mo. 


Farm land in western Missouriand eastern Kansas. 


Drexel, Cass County, Mo. 
Immigration Agent K.C.S. L. & I. Co. 


WHY PAY RENT 


When that money saved in one year will buy land 
equally as good in Arkansas. ~ 
Perfect water. The best health. 
Easy terms. Write 


Forrester-Duncan Land Co. 
WALDRON, ARKANSAS 


H. A. ROESLER, Mining Engineer 
Chemist and Assayer 


Coal analysis, gas analysis, oil 
distillations and metallurgy 


4440 Arco Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOTEL JOHNSON 
J. M. JOHNSON, Proprieror 
Ashdown, Ark. 


Special Attention to Commerical Travelers. 
RATES, $2.00 Per Day. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENTS EVENTS. 


€ 


® 


; Er 
Here’s a Snap--LOOK. | 
240 acres, 3 miles from De Queen; 50 acres cleared and fenced; upland, soil of 
dark sandy loam, very productive; 190 acres timber; land ison public road, 


school house on land; house, 8 rooms; well and spring. This land is well worth 
$10 per acre, but we can if sold quickly make price $5 per acre. 


For further particulars, address TOWSON & McKEAN, 
Real Estate Agents, DE QUEEN, ARK. 


FOR PRICES GERARD &z BROWN 1417-1419 


ON PRINTING MAIN STREET 


WRITE TO PRINTERS Kansas City, Mo. 


Natural Gas in Unlimited Quantities 


AT SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, 


We want Factories to Burnit. Cheapest and Best Lands for raising Fruit, Truck, Poultry, 
Cotton, Live Stock etc. For information write 


Shreveport Progressive League, 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


COME TO THE LAND OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Farm, Fruit and Mineral Lands for sale. Prices from 
$10.00 per acre up, on Kasy Terms. Stop renting,— own your 
own home in the land of the Big Red Apple, Clover and Corn. 


Write for information to CHAS. W. EDWARDS, Neosho, Mo. 


Established 1878. 


I not only handle fine improved farms in South- 
west Missouri, Southeast Kansas and Northwest- 
ern Arkansas, but I also handle lead and zinc min- 
ing properties in Southwest Missouri and South- 
east Kansas; also fruit, stock and timber lands 
along the line of the Kansas City Southern Ry. in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Ter., Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana. I have lands rang- 
ing from $4.50 to $1,000 per acre. Write me, 
giving full description of what you desire and the 
amount you want to pay, and I feel assured that 
I can furnish it at prices and terms that will be 
right Homeseekers’ Low Rate Excursions first 
and third ‘Tuesday each month. 


MARION STAPLES, 
Real Estate and Immigration Agt. K. C. S. Land 
and Immigration Co. 


111 W. 6th St. Joplin, Jasper Co., Missouri. 


Northwest Louisiana 


FOR BARGAINS 


IN 


Farm Lands 


Timber Lands 
Fruit Lands 


ADDRESS 


A FINE 
STOCK 
and 
FRUIT 
FARM. 


648 acres of 
land 12 miles 
from Texar- 
kana, right on 
the Cotton Belt 
Ry; 125 acres 
in cultivation; 12 acres in pasture; entire tract 
under seven wire fence; 150 fruit trees; 250 acres 
in switch cane bottom; balance in timber; good 
six room residence; two tenant houses. Price, 
$15.00 per acre. Send for list. 


G. LESS & CO., TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Wm. Hamilton & Co. 


Marshall St. 
Opposite Postoffice 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


ave 


REM Aryl) Sieve depo RNY Neneh Bs Bercy 


BUY OR RENT 


A RICE FARM, 


8,000 Acres of the Richest Rice Lands in Texas. 


These rice farms are situated in Jefferson County, Texas, at and between the town of 
Nederland and the city of Port Arthur, Texas, convenient to warehouses and rice mills, and 
are supplied with water by the most complete pumping plant in Texas. These lands have 
yielded rice crops ranging from twelve to twenty barrels per acre, which were sold at $3.00 to 
$3.50 per barrel. 

The annual rental is two barrels of rough rice for the use of the land and two barrels of 
rough rice for the delivery of water. 

The PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY sells and rents good rice land. Price of 
land $25 to $40 an acre, according to location, on terms agreeable to purchaser. 

PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY furnishes water at two sacks 
an acre to be paid at the end of the season. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


PORT ARTHUR RICE AND IRRIGATION COMPANY 
PORT ARTHUR LAND COMPANY 


JAN VAN TYEN, General Manager. PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


GERARD & BROWN, PRINTING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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